


Next Month 


Some of the most interesting work to 
be tackled by American business 
leaders is in the field of post-war plan- 
ning. For example, one big company 
has a committee which meets once a 
month in a hotel room, where no tele- 
phones, callers, or routine worries 
can interrupt. This group discusses 
post-war 
schedule for the company’s conversion 
to peacetime manufacturing. 


plans and is devising a 


ANOTHER company has three men who 
are at work gathering facts about the 
company’s post-war markets. Still an- 
other company has confined its post- 
war study to a consideration of new 
models to be ready whenever the guns 
stop booming. 


Durine 1943 American Business has 
set itself a goal. We plan to report 
and describe all important post-war 
planning worthy of the name. While 
there is considerable nonsense being 
turned out in connection with post-war 
plans, we hope to be able to separate 
the wheat from the chaff and to con- 
fine our reporting to plans based on 
good everyday business sense. 
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We Can Show 
You How To 
Put an End 
to YOUR 
bsentee 
roblem 


The majority of employees absent 
from your plant are missing with 
your full permission. 


Three-year experience of our clients 
proves employee absences, due to minor 
illness, colds and fatigue or “just not 
feeling right” can be reduced as much as 
98 per cent. 


No matter where employees eat—at 
home—from lunch boxes, at good res- 
taurants, scientific tests prove that 75 
per cent of them are actually under- 


nourished. “Hidden hunger” it is called. 


Vitamins and minerals increase vitality, 
improve sleep, reduce nervousness, fa- 
tigue, irritability. Vitamins reduce acci- 
dent hazards, improve accuracy of work 
and production. 


Now it is possible to furnish VitaMight 
capsules containing sixteen important 
vitamins and minerals to employees at 
negligible cost. VitaMight clients include 
large and small companies, among them, 
DuPont, Illinois Central System, Bur 
lington, Pure Oil Company, Utah Radio, 
National Safety Council, Valier Coal 
Mines, Aetna Ball Bearing. 


VitaMight capsules assure full mini- 
mum vitamin requirements set by U.S. 
Government and American Medical As- 
sociation. 


We are the pioneers and largest com- 
pany specializing in vitamins for indus- 
try. High potency formulae at a_ two- 
third saving on retail prices. 


Write today for complete information 
showing how VitaMight plan pays for 
itself three to four times over. Be sure 
to mention the number of employees in 
your plant. 


Vital Foods Corporation 


638 Church Street 
Phones: University 8810—Delaware 5440 


Evanston, Illinois 
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Who Was First To 
Fly Bull’s Eye? 
To the Editor: 


The October issue of American Bust- 
NEss carries an item about the Ex-Cell-O 
Corporation, Detroit, being the first to 
receive the Treasury Department’s new- 
est honor, the Bull’s Eye flag. Much as 
we dislike to disagree with you, we think 
that honor ought to go to us, as we have 
been flying this flag since July 23. It was 
received as a result of a drive put on 
here from June 22 to July 1. 

Thinking that this might be of interest, 
we enclose a copy of the leaflet dis- 
tributed to the employees at that time. 
There were 655 employees solicited, and 
subscriptions were received from 640, or 
an average of 97.7 per cent of the em- 
ployees participated. As of October 31, 
payroll deductions for all employees have 
constituted 11.87 per cent of the payroll. 

The goal was set at $100,000 maturity 
value, Series E War Bonds, and the re- 
port as of October 31 showed $88,700 
actually issued. Reports indicate that the 
goal will be reached by November 15, and 
we expect to spend the last six weeks of 
this year exceeding the amount asked for. 

The Ex-Cell-O Corporation is a good 
customer of ours, and we don’t want to 
take away from them any honors which 
they have earned.—R. E. Heaton, assis- 
tant treasurer, Synthane Corporation, 
Oaks, Pennsylvania. 





Mr. Hearon: Congratulations on the 
excellent record of your employees. We 
are confident that the Ex-Cell-O Cor- 
poration will be glad to see this state- 
ment, and that the officers and employees 
of that company will be happy to learn 
of your winning the flag. 


One Way To Tackle the 
Tardiness Problem 
To the Editor: 

The second article on page 22 of your 
October issue reminds me that twenty 
years ago when I was bothered with the 
problem of tardiness, I suggested to the 
employees of my division that we dis- 
cipline ourselves by having any one who 
was not more than five minutes late con- 
tribute a nickel and anyone who was 
more than five minutes late contribute a 
dime to the kitty. When the _ kitty 
amounted to a dollar, it was spent for 
candy which the employees of our divi- 
sion shared. It worked so well that after 
a while it was necessary for me to make 
some rather heavy contributions to keep 
the interest alive—Henry H. Morsz, 
vice president, Florence Stove Company, 
Gardner, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Morse: We hope the same plan 
would work again today, but many people 
say, “Employees are different today.” If 
some subscriber tries your plan we hope 
he will be good enough to tell us about 
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the results. It was good to hear from 
you, Mr. Morse. The editor remembers 
interviewing you some years back. 


Overworked Offices and 
Correspondence 


To the Editor: 


The article, “Letter Program for Over- 
worked Offices,” appearing in the October 
issue of AMERICAN Business, appealed to 
me very much, and I should like to pre- 
sent it to other department heads and 
correspondents. Do you have tear sheets 
of this particular article available? If not, 
will you send me ten copies of the 
October issue?”—W. H. Marrinoitt1, 
zone credit manager, The Pure Oil Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Our Subscribers Help 
Each Other 


To the Editor: 


I want to thank you for the marked 
copy of the November issue of American 
Business which you sent me and which 
contained the letter I had written you 
about the chart which appeared in the 
November 1938 issue. I have already re- 
ceived a copy of the chart from William 
J. Burger, controller of North American 
Life Assurance Company, Toronto, Can- 
ada.—Mark C. Muuis, Department of 
Economics, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. 


Mr. Muis: Thank you for letting us 
know about this courtesy from one sub- 
scriber to another. The chief purpose of 
this magazine is to provide a medium for 
the exchange of ideas and experience. 


Suggests We Send 
Photostat Copies 
To the Editor: 


Your November issue carries a letter 
from Mark C. Mills, Department of 
Economics, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, asking for a chart which 
appeared in the November 1938 issue. 
May we suggest that you have a photo- 
stat copy made from your bound volume 
and send it to Mark C. Mills. A few 
years ago you sent me a photostat copy 
of a subscription order as an enclosure 
in a collection letter. You probably have 
photostat equipment in your plant. If 
not, the American Photocopy Equipment 
Company carried an advertisement in the 
November issue on page 32.—B. A. 
Bruns, circulation manager, Billboard 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mr. Bruns: In this office a letter from 
the good old Billboard is always wel- 
come. Yes, we do have photostat equip- 
ment in our office, and it is as busy as 
any equipment in the plant. We send out 
thousands of photostats each year. We 
are happy that you noticed the adver- 
tisement of American Photocopy Equip- 
ment Company, 
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HELPING BURROUGHS USERS MEET TODAY’S PROBLEMS 
WITH THEIR PRESENT EQUIPMENT 





Burroughs has been 
able to show many 
concerns how to 
obtain these and 
other vital reports 
as a by-product: 


Materials Used 


Costs by Projects 
> 


Labor Distribution 
by Accounts 
* 


Taxes Collected 


from Employees 
e 


War Bond Purchases 
by Employees 


Today it is frequently necessary to meet 
new accounting requirements with pres- 
ent equipment—and, if possible, with- 
out increasing the time required. 


In meeting such problems, Burroughs 
men can help you determine whether 
new records can be posted in combina- 
tion with present records . . . whether 
figures and statistics for new reports 
can be obtained as a by-product of regu- 
lar routines—or by utilizing your pres- 
ent equipment in some other manner. 


To avail yourself of Burroughs’ tech- 
nical knowledge and experience, call 
the local Burroughs office. Or write— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 


* %* FOR VICTORY—BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 
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NY prediction as to what 
the business trend will be 
for 1943 hinges on the 
length of the war. If it 
ends next fall that will be 
one thing. If it carries 

over to the summer of 
1944 or beyond, that will 
be another. It must be as- 
sumed that we will experi- 
ence increased sales activ- 
ity in the civilian or con- 
sumer goods field and a 
slackening of activity in 
the durable goods indus- 
tries as the end of the war 
draws near. 

So business men must first guess when the war will 
end; then what effect its end will have on their opera- 
tions. Generally, it would seem safe to figure pres- 
ent business levels will hold through 1943. There 
will probably be a 20 per cent drop in retail sales, 
but that will be offset by further gains in the war 
industries. The trend toward higher costs and prices 
will continue, with some further price inflation. Pres- 
ent controls should, however, put a check on runaway 
inflation. 

There is talk in Washington about the wartime 
prosperity of the farmer, a farm land boom, and 
so on and so forth. Our information from farm cen- 
ters is not so rosy. Weather forecasters look for a 
poor crop in 1943, and there is going to be a con- 
siderable shortage of farm labor. Many farmers will 
not work their farms, preferring to take war jobs. 
Don’t bank too much on a farm boom. 


What! No Kitchens? 


One of the popular indoor sports these days is 
blueprinting the kind of world this is going to be 
after the war. Some of the blueprints are rather 
startling, to say the least. But all agree on one thing, 
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there are plenty of changes ahead. Wars have a way 
of shaking tradition loose from its moorings. Per- 
haps the most revolutionary changes will come in the 
field of chemistry. Dr. Charles Allen Thomas, direc- 
tor of the Central Research Laboratories of the 
Monsanto Chemical Company, in a recent address 
jolted his audience by asserting: “The day may 
come when there will be no kitchens in the home. 
Food will be sent to the house via a pneumatic de- 
livery tube, cooked and ready to serve. The modern 
housewife will talk not to a grocer but to a local 
community kitchen by radio television and may in- 
quire, in an irritated voice, why her order of hot 


lamb chops, peas and vitamin biscuits has not reached 
her. When her dinner. does arrive the food will be 
perfectly prepared, precisely the right temperature, 


and skillfully seasoned.” 

Kitchenless homes seem far-fetched now, yet 
stranger things have happened. That is why, we for 
one, are glad to see the Committee for Economic 
Development formed with Paul Hoffman of Stude- 
baker fame, as chairman. Although this post-war 
planning committee operates in conjunction with the 
Department of Commerce, it has an impressive 
membership of hard-headed business men and _tech- 
nicians. They are men who have their feet on the 
ground and know what makes the wheels go round. 
More power to them. Next to winning the war, theirs 
is the most important job in America today. 


Half-Finished Tasks 


What this country needs, thinks George Whyte of 
the Maewhyte Company, is more finishers and fewer 
starters. In his always interesting news letter to 
employees, Mr. Whyte mentions a company down 
in Asheville, North Carolina—the Biltmore Indus- 
tries—which has been making handwoven homespuns 
for forty years. On the wall of the factory is this 
thought: “There is nothing so fatal to character as 
half-finished tasks.” And that is very, very true. 
“People,” Mr. Whyte says in his news letter, “who 
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start to do something and do not finish it, have a 
very frail, unstable character, and unless they change 
their way and finish what they start out to do 

their character will continue to deteriorate until they 
have practically none left. I guess everyone of us 
knows one or two people of whom we say—‘Oh well, 
he has started something but he will never finish it.’ 
The reason you say that of certain people is because 
they have earned that reputation. If you are one of 
those who are inflicted with this disease—because if 
is a disease—get rid of the bug of procrastination 
and make up your mind that when you start any pro- 
ject—finish it. Do not procrastinate—do not say to 
yourself—‘I will attend to this a little bit later.” That 


is the beginning of the end—you never attend to it.” 


Mailing List Wastes 


It is a safe bet that the loss due to dead names 
in mailing lists is from two to three times greater 
than normally. Why? Because business men just 
don’t realize what the war is doing to their lists. 
To be sure, they know there are more changes than 
normally but they don’t do anything about it. The 
resulting loss is just one of those leaking faucets 
which cost American business millions of dollars an 
nually. G. Lynn Sumner, New York advertising man, 
neatly illustrated this loss when he told a group of 
direct advertising men: “Monday morning I asked 
our mail receiving department to put on my desk 
all those pieces of direct-mail addressed to employees 
who are no longer with us. Here, as a specific in 
stance, are eight identical envelopes, each containing 
a really beautiful booklet that must have cost at least 
10 cents a copy to produce. To whom are they ad 
dressed? Well, the first one is to Mr. E. L., our former 
art director. He has not been with us for three years. 
Here is one to Miss J. S. She got married and left 
us two and a half years ago. Here is one addressed 
to Mr. W. L. W. He left us five years ago and is 
now the advertising manager of a large concern in 
Chicago. Here is one addressed to Mr. F. D. W., a 
copywriter who has not been with us in five and a 
half years. Here is one addressed to Mr. C. Y., a 
contact man who is now in the Air Corps. He has 
not been with us for six years. Here is one addressed 
to Miss L. W. who was a copywriter with us six 
years ago. She left us to get married and now has 
two children. Here is one addressed to Mr. E. W. 
who was assistant art director back in 1929 and has 
not been with us for twelve years. And here is one 
addressed to our former production manager who 
died just ten years ago.” 

Mr. Sumner’s wastepaper basket survey may not 
be conclusive, but it does show the need of doing some- 
thing about dead names on mailing lists. They always 
have been an expensive luxury, but wartime changes 
have made them tenfold worse and the inevitable 


post-war changes even more. 
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The Split in Business 


Our correspondent attending the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers wartime conference in New 
York reports that a division is forming among the 
membership, on the question of post-war recommen- 
dations. This has not yet come out into the open, 
but was touched off by the keynote address of Presi- 
dent Witherow. 

The conservatives in NAM insist they are not 
interested in saving America for the socialists, and 
want NAM to come out squarely in favor of a full 
return to the private enterprise system when the war 
ends. The progressive faction, on the other hand, 
thinks returning to post-war conditions is unwise in 
view of the changed economic condition of the coun- 
trv. They would like to have some New Deal reforms 
retained through the post-war period. 

This difference of opinion parallels the split in the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, which ended 
with the progressive group’s getting control and 
electing Eric Johnson as president. The position of 
the progressive wing of the Chamber was not helped 
any by the November election returns, which made 
some members who have been on the fence feel that 
it might be possible to get rid of the New Deal. 


War Profiteering 


To many business men, especially those with prime 
war contracts, the renegotiation of war contracts is 
about as popular as a skunk in a hog pen. They 
argue that they made a contract with the United 
States Government to do a certain thing for a cer- 
tain price, and because they are making a profit, the 
Government comes along and takes all the gravy out 
of the deal. Fortunately for the Government it 
picked a man for this thankless job in whom busi- 
ness had great trust and confidence, Maurice Karker, 
one-time naval officer and now chairman of the Jewel 
Tea Company at Barrington, Illinois, Karker took 
off his coat, and with dead cats flying in all diree- 
tions, went to work convincing business that what it 
thought had a skunkish smell was really a rose gerani- 
um. When he addressed seven hundred members of the 
Economic Club in Chicago last month, he got an ova- 
tion which must have made him feel mighty good. 
He told his audience that above all he wanted to 
see the private enterprise system maintained after 
the war. To do that, business must retain after 
the war the good name it has won for itself during 
the war. “It is sheer insanity,” he declared, “for busi- 


ness to permit even one fresh cause of criticism to 


jeopardize its survival.” We all know how business 


was criticized and smeared after the last war for 
profiteering. That must not happen after this war, 
even if war contractors have to lose some of their 
profits. Maurice Karker is doing business a real serv- 
ice, and the least business can do is to cooperate 
whole-heartedly with him.—J. C. A. 
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“NOTHING BOUGHT, 
MADE, ASSEMBLED, SOLD 
PACKED, SHIPPED, OR 
BILLED WITHOUT USE OF 
DITTO" 
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Gear Up War’ Production 4 
with DITTO Systems 


PRODUCTION—We can save you 24 to 36 
hours in getting orders into the shop—elimi- 
nate 90% of all typing. Let us show you how. 





Genuine DITTO 
Supplies 
Cost No More 


Ditto Gelatin Rolls 
Ditto Liquid 
Ditto Carbon Paper 
Ditto Duplicating 
Paper 
Ditto Ribbons 
Ditto Pencils 
Ditto Inks 








PAYROLL—In one minute from one writing 
you can get every form you need for recording 
payroll. We will gladly explain how. 








PURCHASING—From one typing of a single 
sheet we can give you bid requests, purchase 
order copies and delivery receipts. Allow us 
to show you this system. 









ORDER-BILLING—AIl order and shipping 
copies, all invoice copies and sales analysis 
slips are obtainable from a single typing of a 
single sheet. We will send you explanatory 
samples. 












Brochures telling the complete story and 
including sample forms are available. Write : 


for them today. i 
~*~ & *  * Lrcorpouled : 


*DITTO MACHINES are available only to war 
. industries—no restrictions on supplies. 2250 W. HARRISON STREET - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 3 


MANUFACTURERS of BUSINESS MACHINES and SUPPLIES 
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Staying in Business Without 
War Contracts 





As raw materials scarcities increase, and new restric- 
tions of one kind and another loom, business meets and 
solves one puzzle after another. Here is a report which 
shows how many a business has faced defeat but won 
its battle to continue operations despite war shortages 





BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


:. a company keep its head 


above water though it has no 


war orders and in spite of difficul- 
ties in getting raw materials? The 
answer is that many companies 
are doing it. 

The dope coming out of Wash- 
ington gives the impression that 
the Government wants the small 
operative to go out of business if 
he is not able to convert to war 
production or if he is not in an ab- 
solutely essential peace industry. 
This impression is wrong. The 
Government proscribes manufac- 
turers who have no war orders from 
competing for critical materials. 
But if by using non-critical ma- 
terials or by changing formulas or 
by introducing new processes, or 
by the exercise of ingenuity in 
some other way he is able to con- 
tinue without interfering with the 
war effort, Godspeed to him. 

For example, very few toilet 
preparations, cosmetics, and goods 
of this sort have disappeared from 
the market or have become scarce. 
Yet the formulas of many of these 
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articles have been changed. One 
well-known product of this kind 
has been on the market for about 
40 years. Its manufacturers re- 
garded its formula as_ sacred 
They became panic-stricken when- 
ever it was suggested that the 
compound might be altered, even 
though the proposed change was 
intended to improve the prepara- 
tion. So the original formula had 
changed. But after 


Pearl Harbor two of the materials 


never been 


this company used became critical 
and substitutes had to be found. 
Different things were tried. At last 
a new formula was arrived at 
which everyone agrees has greatly 
improved the product. 

I know of at least two other 
cases where formulas had to be 
changed several times in _ recent 
months and yet the preparations 
did not suffer and no one has 
noticed the alterations. This same 
thing has happened in women’s 
hosiery. Rapid switches have been 
made from silk to nylon to rayon 
to cotton and to a combination of 


materials, as the supply of the 
various materials became critical. 
To a certain extent the manufac 
turers of other apparel have been 
equally dextrous in getting out 
from under declining sources of 
supply. As a result there have been 
no noticeable shortages of cloth- 
ing for men, women, or children. 
And as far as textile stockings 
are concerned, women could have 
gotten along without them al- 
together this past summer, as sev- 
eral enterprising companies pro- 
vided them with liquid stockings 
preparations that women rubbed 
simulate real 


legs to 


on their 
stockings. 

That is a strategy that many 
manufacturers are pursuing. They 
are offering their products as al- 
ternates for other products that 
have been drawn into the war 
effort or that have become scarce 
because of the war. For instance, 
the Rutland Fire Clay Company is 
advertising its roofing coating, 
patching plastic, and other repair 
products for home repairs with the 
explanation that there is no short- 
age of these materials. The St. 
Regis Paper Company is promot- 
ing its Multiwall paper bags not 
only as a substitute for burlap and 
other fiber bags, but also as a bet- 
ter means of packaging many com- 
modities. ‘The ice business lost a 
tremendous tonnage to mechanical 
refrigeration during the last ten 
years. But the WPB order “freez- 
ing” the mechanical refrigerator 
has given ice a chance to stage a 
Fabrikoid is 


partial comeback. 


- 
‘ 





being used to take the place of 
woolen upholstery and upholstery 
formerly made of other critical 
textiles. In fact, resin-coated fab- 
rics are pinch-hitting for rubber 
and other scarce materials in a 
number of ways. And of course 
wood is proving the greatest pinch- 
hitter of all time. Actually hun- 
dreds of uses have been found for 
it and its by-products. So true is 
this that some forms of wood have 
lately entered the critical list. 
Fireplace wood is one of these. 
Because of the oil crisis fireplace 
fuel is difficult to obtain through- 
out the East. Then some one dis- 
covered the tree 
source of fireplace logs. Wood has 


always been a by-product of many 


surgeon as a 


tree surgeons; they disposed of it 
as best they could. Now they have 
such an avid market for the wood 
that any accumulations of it they 
may have will quickly disappear. 

Baby carriage manufacturers, 
though greatly restricted, are get- 
ting by on the strength of a prac- 
tically all-wood carriage which 
has been developed. Less than six 
pounds of steel is used, for axles 
and joints mostly. 

This Christmas you may find 
your fruit cake coming to you in 
a wooden box. Or it may come in 
a plastic package, or perhaps in 
a crockery or glass package. The 
one thing manufacturers are not 
doing today is standardizing. They 
must be ready to change ingredi- 
ents or packaging methods or any- 
thing else at a moment’s notice. 

Old inventories in all lines are 
being rapidly converted into cash. 
Stocks that piled up during the 
depression are being grabbed up 
wherever they are found. A num- 
ber of concerns have had _ their 
salesmen scout country stores for 
goods that were not selling or for 
goods on which merchants were 
over-stocked. 

What is one industry’s misfor- 
tune may turn out to be another 
industry’s opportunity. Because 
of the shortage of chlorine-dis- 
tributing equipment the water in 
some communities tastes of chlo- 
rine. The water is all right from 
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the standpoint of healthfulness, 
but it is off-taste. The result is 
that bottled spring water business 
in these communities is thriving. 
House insulation is another in- 
dustry that has stepped into a 
war-created breach, despite WPB 
restrictions. The fuel situation has 
precipitated an avalanche of de- 
mand for Microfilm, 
too, is enjoying increased sales, by 
reason of the use of microfilm for 
recording letters, bank checks, his- 


insulation. 


torical documents, 
drawings, and even whole libraries. 
Microfilm possible to 


record these things in unbelievably 


engineering 
makes it 


small space and thus to preserve 
them from bombing or from de- 
struction from other causes. 

The stoppage of the importa- 
tion of hops has revived an old- 
time industry in New York State 

the raising of hops. Hemp-grow- 
ing has been restored to life in 
other sections of the country. And 
the farmers of five counties in 
Michigan 
rich crop of floss from the once 
Milkweed is 


being groomed to take its place in 


harvested recently a 


despised milkweed. 
uses once supplied by cork and by 
kapok. Also medical scouts are 
combing the landscapes of the 
Western Hemisphere for botanical 
drugs to take the place of botani- 
cals that formerly came from 
Europe and the Orient. 

For a long time the cosmetic 
trade has tried to get women to 
buy lipstick refills, but without 
much success. Now the need for 
conserving metal has encouraged 
Elizabeth Arden to promote re- 
fills for all shades of her lipsticks 
and at a saving of about 50 per 
cent. She warns women that sup- 
plies of metal cases are limited and 
that they now should cherish those 
they have. Likewise Helena Rubin- 
stein is trying to get women to 
turn empty cases and holders into 
scrap. To stimulate this movement 
she offered for a period to allow 
15 cents on a new purchase for 
each empty turned in. 

There are any number of what 
we might call taking-advantage- 


of-a-hole-in-the-line campaigns. 


One of these is being put on by the 
manufacturers of Kitchen Magic. 
This is a preparation which brings 
out the flavor in food. With food 
being rationed and restricted as to 
quality, quantity, and _ variety, 
cooks are being handicapped, and 
they need every aid they can get. 
Kitchen Magic has accepted this 
opportunity. 

Substitute foods are having a 
field day. A number of food manu- 
facturers are now advertising their 
products as a substitute for meat. 
C. F. Mueller Company is featur- 
ing its spaghetti, macaroni, and 
egg noodles. A. Goodman & Sons, 
Inc., is now pushing a dehydrated 
vegetable soup in addition to its 
regular line of noodles. V. La Rose 
& Sons, EMM-AN-CERF, and other 
companies in the noodle-macaroni- 
spaghetti field are fostering simi- 
lar campaigns. And Van Camp 
Sea Food Company is strongly 
featuring its line. 

Much of our herring came from 
Norway and Scotland. But now we 
are getting at least some herring 
from Mamaroneck, New York. A 
woman there has streamlined the 
in sour 


herring by packing it 


cream. A. strictly local business 


has in a couple of years developed 


to a point where more than six 
hundred high-class grocery stores 
are handling its product. 

The importer of Dijon’s famous 
mustard was up against it when 
France fell. But not 
Through devious channels he suc- 


for long. 


ceeded in acquiring the formula for 
this noted product and is now 
making it in the United States. 
Similarly a long established im- 
porter of tea saw its business fade 
with the ever-diminishing supply of 
tea. So it added a line of deliy- 
drated soups. 

And what a hole in the line pea- 
nuts are finding! The peanut is 
being used in more than sixty 
ways, both industrially and as 
food. 

With dicts growing monotonous 
because of scarcities, there is a 
big opportunity for new ideas in 
foods Such a 
product, though not strictly new, 


and confections. 
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is Shenandoah Valley apple candy, 
made from the fruit itself. Apples, 
if pickers could be found, are not 
critical. If you don’t believe this 
statement ask Senator Byrd of 
Virginia. He is the largest indi- 
vidual apple grower in America. 
His million bushel annual crop 
was sold mostly abroad. The war 
lopped off his market. The bad 
part of it is that Europe is indif- 
ferent to the color of apples, in 
fact prefers the green type. 
America demands red apples. Sena- 
tor Byrd had to develop red apples. 
He did. Besides, he is waxing them, 
wrapping them in tissue, and pack- 
ing them in boxes, instead of in 
barrels as his European shipments 
were packed. Virginia’s junior 
senator gives us an inspiring ex- 
ample of wartime ingenuity. 

If you are unable to get war 
orders and your regular business 
is going to pot, try to get your 
plant as one of the factories in 
which your industry can concen- 
trate its output, in case Washing- 
ton rules that your industry must 
concentrate its production. 

Or perhaps you might lease 
your plant to some company en- 
gaged in war production. A large 
section of the piano industry did 
this. 

Finally realize, with the S. S. 
White Dental Manufacturing 
Company, that “this war is a chal- 
lenge to the native ingenuity of 
American business men. New prob- 
lems are presented daily, and some 
fast shifting is necessary to meet 
them. Instead of little to sell you 
have much to sell; in fact, you 
are confronted with the biggest 
selling job of your career.” 

Be encouraged by the fact that 
several companies have made truly 
amazing conversions in their lines. 
The Conmar Company of Newark, 
New Jersey, is one. It made zip- 
pers and when WPB began tight- 
ening up on products of this sort, 
Conmar began looking for some- 
thing else to make. And of all 
things, it selected dolls’ eyes! So 
successful was this new product 
that it started a separate com- 
pany to make doll specialties. 
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Wood—the Pinch-Hitter 


Literally thousands of manufacturers have turned from 
other raw materials to wood. But that is only one phase 
of the conversion program described here. 


Silk gives way to nylon, nylon to rayon, rayon to cotton, 
as one after another becomes scarce. Paper pinch-hits for 
burlap, Fabrikoid for woolen upholstery. 


Oil shortages create a boom in house insulation, ice 
finds new customers who cannot buy mechanical refrigera- 
tion, and paper stoppers replace scarce metal bottle caps. 
Plastics pinch-hit in a thousand fields, and glass replaces 
tin, for tubes and cans. 


A zipper manufacturer turns to dolls’ eyes and finds 
a market. Apples once barreled for export are wrapped 
in paper and boxed for local markets, while a tea exporter 
turns to dehydrated soups, and a baker of fruit cakes, 
unable to obtain tin boxes, uses wooden boxes. 


War’s challenge to industry to stay in business develops 
countless cases of amazing ingenuity among companies 
unable to produce war materials, but unwilling to throw 
in the sponge. 


Here may be an idea for any manufacturer pressed by 
shortages to find a new product to make, a new market 
to conquer, or a new field to enter because of the war 
restrictions on his regular activity. 




















What About 1943 Salary and 
Wage Changes? 





Want to raise salaries? Want to increase the year- 
end employee bonus? Want to smooth out discrepan- 
cies in salary schedules? You may or may not have to 
consult the War Labor Board. Your answer may be here 
in this analysis of Salary Stabilization Regulations 





po a variety of circum- 
stances it is, and will continue 
to be, possible to raise salaries or 
wages under $5,000, despite the so- 
called Salary Stabilization Order. 
We do not refer to any possible 
opportunity of outwitting or evad- 
ing the law, but only through legal 
and above-board methods. 

Any raises made up to October 
27, 1942, may be considered “in 


2b, 
> and are apparently ap- 


the bag’ 
proved. 
Other raises, if made later than 
October 27, 1942, should be “in 
accordance with terms of a salary 
or wage agreement or salary rate 
schedule” and should meet any one 
of the following six conditions: 
1. Individual promotions or 
reclassifications. 
2. Individual 
within established salary ranges. 
3. Operation of an established 
based 


merit increases 


plan of salary increases 
upon length of service. 

4. Increased productivity under 
incentive plans. 

5. Operation of an apprentice, 
learner, trainee system, or 

6. Other reasons that may be 
prescribed by subsequent regula- 
tions. 

As every business man will real- 
ize, this lets in almost all com- 
panies which have had an estab- 
lished policy of reviewing salaries 
at regular intervals with a view 
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toward raising them. For example, 
if you have always had a policy 
of starting office boys at $80 a 
month, and raising them to $100 a 
month one year later if they are 
satisfactory, there is nothing in 
the Salary Stabilization plan to 
continuation of this 
policy in the future. 

Similarly, if a stenographer, not 
working under a specific agree- 


prevent a 


ment, is promoted to a_ higher 
classification, such as to a secre- 
tarial job, her salary may be 
raised to the level always paid for 
secretaries. However, it is believed 
that it will not be possible to cre- 
ate new or more or less imaginary 
grades to which employees are pro- 
moted just for the purpose of ob- 
taining a raise. In other words, 
the promotion or reclassification 
must be real and genuine. 

If your employees own stock in 
the company their dividends need 
not be calculated. Dividends are 
not considered in applying the ceil- 
ing yardstick. 

If you have customarily paid or 
given Christmas bonuses it is per- 
missible to continue the practice, 
but here again the size of the 
bonus must have some relationship 
to past practice. If the bonus was 
a fixed amount in 1941 it cannot 
exceed that amount. But if it was 
based on percentage, incentive, or 
similar basis it may be higher. 








It is forbidden to raise salaries 
simply because competing employ- 
ers pay more for the same work, 
even though employees are leaving. 

It is possible to pay overtime, 
where employees work longer than 
customary hours, even though you 
have not paid overtime in the past. 
If you have a fixed workday or 
week, you may properly pay for 
overtime, limited to a maximum or 
time and one-half. 

So far as it is possible to deter- 
mine now, it is no longer possible 
to start new workers at rates 
higher than customary for the 
work they are to do. If you never 
paid certain help more than $1.00 
per hour, it is not possible to pay 
more than this figure, even if other 
employers are paying more than 
$1.00 for the same work. Whether 
this ruling can be sustained or will 
be found possible to maintain in 
help-shortage areas remains to be 
seen, and it is possible that some 
relief may be permitted when there 
are no persons available at the es- 
tablished rate. 

Payment in excess of the new 
rules establishes liability of a penal 
sentence to both employer and em- 
ployee. In addition, payment in 
excess of the rules leads to tax 
disallowances and elimination of 
the excess from cost calculation on 
government work. 

For an employee paid more than 
$5,000, only raises prior to Octo- 
ber 3, 1942, are approved. Any 
change made up to November 7 
1942, may be paid provided ap- 
proval was sought from the War 
Labor Board before December 1, 
1942. Payment after November 
7, 1942, upward can be made only 


if the same six rules used to in 
crease those below $5,000 are fol 
lowed and if a salary agreement 
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or wage schedule is in effect. Sal- 
aries may be increased to $5,000 
without approval. Regardless of 
any agreement, salaries are limited 
in 1943 generally to a sum of 
$25,000 plus the Federal Income 
Tax on that amount. But here are 
some interpretative notes, as pre- 
pared by J. K. Lasser, well-known 
tax accountant and author of the 
most widely sold income tax in- 
struction book. 

a. For the purpose of determin- 
ing this ceiling, the basis is 
the same as net income for 
the new 1943 personal taxes, 
without any credits. If the 
sum of the taxes plus $25,000 
does not exceed the salary 
paid, the amount paid is 
within the ceiling. The ceiling 
does not operate on the basis 
of current tax rates against 
persons receiving $67,200 or 
less in 1943 and $54,000 in 
1942. 

. Despite the ceiling, addition- 
al salary payments will be 
permitted to take care of 
customary charitable and 
educational contributions, 
where we can establish that 
income from all sources is in- 
sufficient to meet these pay- 
ments, without resulting in 
undue hardships. 

>. Similarly, additional salary 
payment will be permitted to 
take care of unaccelerated 
payments of life insurance 
premiums or any other fixed 
obligations, which were in 
force on October 3, 1942. 

. We also can increase our 
payment to provide for Fed- 
eral Income taxes due by the 
employee for prior years. 

e. But in all of these, we must 
establish that our employee 
cannot pay his bills out of 
ready funds or without dis- 
posing of his assets at a sub- 
stantial financial loss. 

If any employee works for more 
than one person, the regulations 
are not too specific, except to sug- 
gest that the total salaries re- 
ceived will be treated as if paid 
by a single employer. 
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Dividends Don't Count 


If an employee owns 
stock and receives divi- 
dends that does not 
count in computation 
of salaries, either for 
those in the $25,000 
brackets or in lower sal- 
aried groups. 


Even though other em- 
ployers may be paying 
more for the same work 
than you are paying, you 
cannot raise salaries 
just to match their pay- 
ments without War La- 
bor Board’s approval. 


An established rate re- 
vision program in effect 
in the past enables you 
to revise upward certain 
salaries without neces- 
sity of obtaining ap- 
proval from the War 
Labor Board. 


Additional salary pay- 
ments above $25,000 are 
permissible under a va- 
riety of circumstances. 
But care must be taken 
to assure ability to prove 
facts to War Labor 
Board's satisfaction. 











Can We Pay Women Same Wage 
Rates as Men? 





Thousands of women in new jobs spotlight the need for 
a job evaluation program to determine what can be paid 
women, especially where work has been modified or 
simplified to enable them to replace men called to war 





BY EUGENE J. BENGE 


URRENTLY we are experi- 

encing a great influx of women 
into industry. Federal appropri- 
ations for armament and related 
activity will require many more 
workers than can be made avail- 
able from non-war industry. The 
armed forces are taking the cream 
of the crop of young men who 
either are skilled workers or had 
potentialities to become the skilled 
workers of the immediate future. 

In this emergency, as in the first 
World War, American manage- 
ment is turning to the large sup- 
ply of female workers potentially 
available. The warring nations of 
Europe took this step a few years 
back—the intimate experiences of 
Britain in doing so are available 
to us. 

When women begin to take on 
men’s jobs, a whole train of prob- 
lems arises. We shall here touch 
upon one of these problems only: 
Shall women receive the same rates 
of pay as their masculine prede- 
cessors ? 

The question is not answerable 
with a single “yes” or “no.” Some 
or all of the following influences 
are at work. 

For Payinc Equat WacE 

‘(1) The employer pays for per- 

formance of the job. 
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(2) It’s discrimination not to 
pay the same rate. 

(3) Women will organize to de- 
mand equal pay. 

(4) Many women have to be at- 
tracted into industry by 
good pay. 

(5) Public sentiment favors the 
idea of “same pay as men.” 


Acatnst Paytnc EauaL WAGE 


(1) An employer wouldn’t pay 
an inexperienced young 
man the same rate as the 
experienced worker. 
Women are said to have 
less mechanical aptitude 
than men. 
Men resent women receiv- 
ing same rate of pay. 
Women are not as strong 
as men. 
Women are absent 
and less dependable than 
men. 
Women are more likely to 
leave (for marriage) and 
so cause the employer to 
training invest- 


more 


lose his 
ment. 
Any employer who tries to 
reach a conclusion by weighing 
these viewpoints finds himself hope- 
lessly bewildered. 
Here, definitely, is a situation 
which can be solved—and solved 


permanently—on the basis of 


proper wage policies and an ade- 
quate program of job evaluation 
and merit rating. Companies which 
have progressed through a com- 
prehensive job evaluation now find 
themselves “sitting pretty” in 
solving the wage-for-women prob- 
lem. Job evaluation determines the 
relative worth of each job. It is 
not concerned with the sex, color, 
or qualifications of the employee 
incumbent. Merit rating, on the 
other hand, undertakes to analyze 
and to evaluate the worth of each 
worker on his job. 

The proper combination of job 
evaluation with merit rating pro- 
vides the much needed solution to 
our problem. Any employee’s wage 
is determined by the formula 

Wage—Job evaluated rate + 
merit rated rate 

If the employee works on piece 
rate or incentive bonus, this for- 
mula normally becomes 

Wage—Job evaluated rate + 
bonus earnings 

Since job evaluation analyzes « 
job into component elements, we 
‘an take advantage of it in deter- 
mining whether the job assigned to 
a woman is the same job as previ- 
ously performed by a man. Under 
the factor 
these analytic elements are: 

(1) Mental Requirements 
(2) Skill Requirements 
(3) Physical Requirements 
(4) Responsibilities 

(5) Working Conditions 

If these 
changed when a woman _ under- 


comparison system, 


factors remain un- 
takes a given task, then she should 
receive the job evaluated base rate 
for that task. 

However, quite frequently these 
factors do not remain unchanged 

and therein lies much of man- 
agement’s confusion in trying to 
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think through the problem; very 
often the work is subdivided into 
simpler elements. When this has 
occurred the resulting tasks should 
be analyzed and evaluated. 

Four men operated four box 
machines in a soap manufacturing 
plant. Due to the scarcity of 
skilled help, three women were put 
on three of the machines; the re- 
maining man operated his machine, 
but also taught, loaded, and ad- 
justed for the three female op- 
erators. Note how job evaluation 
corrected for this condition: 

Jos EvatvatTion ALLOWANCE 
Original Revised Revised 
Job Male Female 
Mental Requirements 12 14 10 
Skill Requirements ..19 21 17 
Physical Require- 

ments 15 7 
Responsibilities 20 16 
Working Conditions . 5 6 4 

Total 5 76c 54c 

Note, too, that whereas the four 
male operators had cost $2.60 per 
hour, the new arrangement cost 
but $2.38 per hour. This reduc- 
tion is more imagined than real, 
however, because the output of the 
three girls and one. man is less 
than previously obtained from 
four men each of whom loaded, 
adjusted, and operated his own 
machine. 

The illustration above is quite 
typical. Job evaluation determines 
the effect of change, if any, or con- 
firms payment of the same base 
rate to women, if that is the right 
thing to do. The problem is re- 
moved from executive opinion and 
solved by scientific analysis. 

Women, as a group, are as in- 
telligent, educated, potentially 
skillful, and responsible as men. 
They are less informed on indus- 


trial procedures, less familiar with 


mechanical objects, less developed 
in industrial skills, less inured to 
bad working conditions, and only 
about 60 per cent as strong as 
men. In many detailed assembly 
operations they are more dextrous 
than men, and apparently are su- 
perior in their adjustment to 
routine, and detail. 
They are more sensitive than men 


monotony, 


to considerate supervision—or the 
lack of it. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Holding a job as a Dictaphone tran- 
scriber in office of Dictaphone Cor- 
poration, New York, Josephine Atana- 
sio, a biind girl, proves her ability 
to transcribe all correspondence 
without any unusual assistance 
from the other employees in the 
correspondence or transcribing units 


Blind Girls as Transcribers 


UCH has been said and written 


about the employment of han- 


_dicapped people in business and in- 


dustry recently but it remained for 
Merrill B. Sands, president, Dic- 
taphone Corporation, to start an 
experiment which resulted in prov- 
ing that a totally blind girl can 
be successful as a Dictaphone 
transcriber. 

1941 


Josephine Atanasio has been em- 


Ever since December 
ployed in the transcribing depart- 
ment of the Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion’s home office in the Graybar 
Building in New York. 

Several practical problems were 
easily solved in connection with 
Miss Atanasio’s work. Obviously a 
blind typist cannot refer to previ- 
ous correspondence. Hence dicta- 
tors have been asked to spell out 
all proper names, especially such 
names as Johnston or Johnstone, 
where an additional letter would 


not be noticed in pronunciation. 

On Dictaphone indication slips, 
which indicate length of letters 
dictated by a pencil mark, the Dic- 
taphone supervisor who assigns 
ticket 


equipped with an embossing die, to 


cvlinders uses a punch, 
emboss the pencil indications. 

Miss Atanasio uses Braille cards 
for a list of names of all members 
of Dictaphone’s organization, so 
that when desired she can send a 
carbon copy of any letter to a 
salesman, a branch manager, or 
other member of the company. 
Standard information frequently 
used is also on Braille cards for 
her reference. These were the chief 
problems and her work is so good 
that other girls in the department 
have wondered if their work was 
as good as the unusually accurate 
work of this dauntless girl. Other 
companies are now planning to 
offer jobs to blind typists. 
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1. Teach Them To Remember Names 


It is an old story but worth repeating here because 
one of the first things the new employee must learn 
is to recognize names of customers, to associate them 
with the products they make and the name of the 
town in which they are situated. It seems like a simple 
matter, but the girl who sent a letter to the Cutler- 
Hammer Company to ask for their Hammer catalog 
never stopped to look at the hyphen between Cutler 
and Hammer for a cue that, in this case, Hammer 





is not a tool, but a man’s name. 

It is the same with Stanard Tilton Milling Com- 
pany. It is not “standard” but Stanard, a man’s 
name. Nevertheless many girls insist on writing 
Standard. Pick out a dozen letters from this morn- 
ing’s mail and show the new clerk how easy it is 
to mistake different names, sending letters to the 
wrong firm, or posting charges on the wrong page 
unless and until exactness in handling names is ac- 
quired. Teach every new employee to double check 
all such names as Hanson, Hansen, Brown, Browne, 
Braun, Olsen, Olson, Cohen, Cohan, Cohn, Read, 
Reid, Reed. 


2. Help Them Remember Places 


Unless and until a new clerk learns to associate 
companies with towns, towns with states, and to 
remember that one good customer is in Springfield, 
Ohio, not Springfield, Illinois or Missouri or Massa- 
chusetts, the new clerk will cause endless trouble. 
The first “Springfield” she sees will be the one she 
is hunting. But we must teach clerks to question 
all such facts and double check them. One way is 
to associate towns with names and customers. Show 
them how Springfield, Ohio, can remind them of 
Robbins and Myers, perhaps the biggest company 
there, and that Springfield, Massachusetts, can mean 
Food Machinery Corporation and so on. 


3. Teach Them Clues for Areas 


Encourage filing clerks, ledger clerks, secretaries, 
typists, and stenographers to associate towns, ad- 
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WHAT TO TEACH)! 





There are many subjects schools cannot 
teach. Yet until the worker learns them 
there is a stream of mistakes and errors 
















dresses, and names with towns and districts. Remind 
them that Mound City means St. Louis, that 
“Alamo” before a firm name is almost certain to 
mean that the company’s home is in San Antonio, 
whether it be an iron works, a national bank, or a 
printer. Remind new clerks to associate regional 
names with companies—anybody who has traveled 
through parts of New York State remembers how 
many firm names begin with the word Mohawk. Any 
firm with a name beginning with Old Colony is likely 
to hold forth in Boston, whereas Shenandoah prob- 
ably indicates a Virginia customer and Wolverine 
almost certainly means Michigan. All these clues aid 
in looking up papers, in filing, posting, and checking. 


4. List Probable Errors 


All new office employees are likely to write Mimeo- 
graph for any kind of duplicating device, or to write 
Kodak when they mean some other kind of camera, 
forgetting that if it isn’t an Eastman it isn’t a 
Kodak. There’s a story going the rounds now about 
a tough newspaper editor who, breaking in new copy 
readers, faked a story about “the Chrysler Division 
of General Motors,” and only two out of six girls 
catching or questioning the error. To new workers 
in the business vineyard shorthand notes may seem 
like Baltimore and Albany, whereas the correct name 
is Boston and Albany. To a person unfamiliar with 
the country Minneapolis, Annapolis, and Indianapolis 
are easy to confuse, but not to one who associates 
the Naval Academy with Annapolis, flour with 


Minneapolis, and Hoosiers with Indianapolis. 


5. Encourage Workers To Check Maps 


Map reading and map study are good habits for 
any worker in an office doing a national business. 
The girl who wrote to a man in Redding, California, 
and told him to buy the company’s product from a 
Los Angeles store would never have done so had 
she checked the map and noticed that it is about 
the same distance between Redding and Los Angeles, 
California, as between Detroit and Chattanooga. 
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HINEW EMPLOYEES be 





Here is a batch of ideas for guiding new 
employees, helping to get production, 
without errors as soon as possible 








id Of course the boss knew better, but it was really 
at his fault for not teaching her to look up such mat- 
to ters and use the office map and tack cabinet. Another 
0, girl sent an inquiry from Washington, Pennsylvania, 
a to the Philadelphia salesman, when it should have 
al gone to the man at Wheeling, West Virginia, just a 
ed few miles away, whereas Philadelphia is a night’s 
Dw ride distant. We cannot afford to get out of patience 
ny with people who make these errors. They are natu- 
ly ral errors. It may seem fair to bawl them out for not 
b- using their heads, but many an oldster made similar 
_ errors when he was young. All these errors cost time 
uid and money, causing delay and expense at a time when 
1B: we can afford none of these. The point is to set up 
as many flags as possible. Teach employees to ask 
automatically whether it is Washington, D.C., Wash- 
sats ington, Pennsylvania, or the western state of that 
ite name which is meant. 
ra, 
a 6. Errors in Railroad Names 
put 
py Many delays and errors result from guessing that 
lon a person meant Missouri Pacific, and not Western 
™ Pacific, Southern Pacific, or Northern Pacific. And 
om many clerks apparently just love to confuse North- 
— ern Pacific with Great Northern. Although the B. 
— and QO. and the C. and O. may both serve the same 
tthe general area, the careless clerk who assumes that B. 
alle and QO. is meant when it is the Chesapeake and Ohio 
in is going to cause trouble. Old-timers acquire a sixth 
vith sense which makes them “Stop, Look and Listen,” 
when such names are mentioned, because they know 
the possibility for confusion. Teaching the new em- 
ployee to adopt a similarly cautious attitude may 
save endless worry and prevent many mistakes. 
for 
are 7. Confused Initials 
nia, 
ma Since our Government at Washington has adopted 
had the alphabetical system of identifying bureaus, com- 
pout missions, boards, only a Solomon could remember all 
eles, the groups of initials. We need only a short memory 
oga. to recall that many people confused WPA and the 
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PWA. Even now we have the War Production Board 
(WPB), and the War Manpower Commission, plus 
the chance of confusing the OPA and the ODT. We 
must warn all new employees (and some old ones) to 
watch these initials, just as they must watch abbre- 
viations of all kinds. Teach them the excellent rule 
not to abbreviate some states, such as “La.” for 
Louisiana, because somebody may mistake it for 
“Ala.” which could be Alabama. These warnings may 
seem petty, but they are the raw material of de- 
layed shipments, mistaken charges, wrong routing, 
misdirected letters, and misfiled contracts. Frown 
severely on clerks who invent their own abbreviations. 
They may go to war, get a better job, marry, or 
quit for other reasons. No one else will be able to 
succeed in enough mental telepathy to decide what 
the missing clerk may have meant by “IA.,” although 
it was clear to him when he wrote it that it was 
Iowa. Nor will anyone, a year later, always be sure 
whether S. L. meant, to another clerk, Salt Lake or 
St. Louis. 


8. Explain Trade Terms 
To many a new clerk COD, CAF, FOB, LCL are 


just a confusing lot of initials to worry and pester 
a beginner. Do not assume that everybody knows 
what is meant when somebody writes CAF. We know 
of two men who had to put in a long distance call to 
get the answer. Then there are the trade words which 
mean something different in a trade from what is 
meant in general conversation. To most people 
“caddy” means a person who carries golf clubs, but 
in the tobacco business “caddy” means a box, a ship- 
ping container. When somebody dictates the word 
“casting” to a new girl employed in the office of a 
foundry, she may not know that the dictator is not 
talking about a form of fishing or selecting actors 
for a play. There are plenty of books and guides 
and dictionaries to explain most of these words, but 
the better way is to have somebody prepare a list 
and encourage every new employee to learn all the 
unfamiliar terms. The quicker they are learned, the 


fewer errors will occur. 
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Old ‘‘General Fatigue’’ is the real enemy to long hours. Increasing the hours 
of work, does not always mean an increase in production. England learned that 


Would a Longer Work 


Week Pay? 





There is a strong agitation which points to longer work 
weeks. Problem is, ‘““How long can we work before pro- 
duction rates slump?’’ Here is a study of experience in 
long work weeks, with facts to consider about results 





BY J. K. WESTERFIELD 


ABORATORY fatigue studies 
bear out the fact that workers 
will turn out more work during 
short work periods than long ones. 
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For example, tell a worker to turn 
out as much work as possible for 
ten hours. Tell another to turn 
out as much as possible in one hour. 





At the end of one hour the worker 
told to work for that length of 
time will have turned out the most 
work. Briefly, the worker who was 
instructed to work for ten hours 
was conserving his energy. 

Both here and abroad there are 
plenty of examples of the effects of 
long hours on output. At the Ford 
bomber plant in Detroit tool and 
die workers couldn’t work efficient- 
ly for seventy hours a week. It was 
later found the workers reached 
peak efficiency by working but 
fifty-eight hours a week. The Eng- 
lish have discovered that sixty 
hours is about the maximum for the 
average worker for most types of 
work. Women become less efficient 
and suffer more from illness if they 
work for more than forty-eight 
hours a week. Furthermore, the 
English have also discovered that 
longer hours do not necessarily 
mean greater output, but more 
often increased lost time during 
work, increased absenteeism and 
sickness. 

By using organized rest periods 
with an opportunity to take food 
during the period, the English have 
been able to maintain production 
at a more even daily level. Ameri- 
can plants, too, are adopting this 
plan with great success. 

But aside from nutritive fac- 
tors, there are other less tangible 
elements that drastically effect 
fatigue. In the first place, fatigue 
is not always easy to recognize 
either on the part of the worker 
and on the part of management. 

Professor F. C. Bartlett, direc- 
tor of the Psychological Labora- 
tory, University of Cambridge, 
points out that highly skilled 
workers are seldom aware that 
their work deteriorates with fa- 
tigue. In fact, unless very tired, the 
worker is likely to think he is doing 
a better grade of work, because he 
becomes more and more lenient in 
his judgment of what errors are 
significant. When he does recognize 
an error, the fatigued workman is 
likely to blame it on conditions or 
the interference of other people. 

According to Professor Bartlett, 
the highly skilled worker forgets 
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details easily when he is tired. He 
is easily distracted by things that 
have nothing directly to do with 
the task. Bodily sensations, such 
as hunger or thirst, become more 
pressing and insistent and affect 
the worker’s performance. 

Recently the auditing depart- 
ment of a large railroad analyzed 
the effect of fatigue on 18 clerks 
who wrote about 115,000 checks 
during the period of the study. 
Few mistakes occurred during the 
early part of the day, but numer- 
ous mistakes appeared during the 
fourth hour of work and continued 
from then on until the end of the 
day. Mistakes were 14 per cent 
more frequent in the afternoon 
than in the morning. At any rate, 
this knowledge could not have been 
learned without making the study. 

Management’s solution to the 
fatigue problem has often been to 
allow workers more frequent rest 
periods. Industrial psychologists 
feel that allowing these rest peri- 
ods is more important now than 
ever. An example of the effective- 
ness of rest periods was revealed 
in a study of the Industrial Fa- 
tigue Research Board in 1923-25. 

A factory with a 94 per cent 
labor turnover allowed its workers 
no rest and discouraged surrepti- 
tious feeding. A factory with 42 
per cent turnover allowed its work- 
ers a three-minute pause in which 
to drink tea provided by the man- 
agement. A factory with a 25 per 
cent turnover allowed its workers 
fifteen-minute rest periods with 
each work period and free tea was 
provided by the management. 

A New England cioth manufac- 
turer, who had successfully upped 
production by giving his employees 
frequent rest periods, removed 
those rest periods during a month 
when his firm had been swamped 
with orders. Production dropped 
off so drastically he was forced to 
restore the rest periods. The manu- 
facturer further tried making his 
workers earn their rest periods. 
This did not work, and the manu- 
facturer was forced to conclude 
that rest periods should be fre- 
quent and regular. 
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Ceremonies at the raising of the 10 per cent Treasury Department flag at the 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, corn products plant, Decatur, Illinois 





War Workers’ Coach from 


Four-Door Sedans 


ECENTLY introduced and 

demonstrated before War Pro- 
duction Board and Defense Trans- 
portation officials in Washington 
the 15-passenger war workers’ 
coach manufactured by the Fitz- 
john Coach Company offers a solu- 
tion to current transportation 
problems. Hundreds of these small 
coaches have been made for use 
as common carriers in the United 


States, Canada, Mexico, and sev- 
eral South American countries; 
many have traveled close to 500,- 
000 miles. They are fabricated from 
standard four-door sedans taken 
from the frozen pool. These sedans 
are cut into two sections and a 
6-foot extension is added between 
the two parts. Line and detail of 
the coach is of modern design and 
Pittsburgh safety glass is installed. 





While all of the foregoing facts 
are valuable and interesting, it 
wasn’t until Western Electric Com- 
pany’s five-year experiment at the 
Hawthorne plant in Chicago that 
many of the underlying reasons for 


fatigue were discovered. Briefly, 
after testing a special group of 
workers under almost every con- 
ceivable condition, it became ap- 
parent that, despite favorable and 
unfavorable conditions, output was 
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going up. The ultimate conclusion 
of this strange result was that 
something in the worker’s mind was 
the governing factor. 

Western Electric psychologists 
believe that the extra something 
that accounted for the steady rise 
in production among the members 
of the test group was the fact that 
all the members of the group had a 
common objective. They realized 
that there was something special 
about the work they were doing. 
Furthermore, there were no base 
rates to meet, no group slow-ups to 
keep base rates down, no efforts 
to “put one over on management,” 
and no one was there to criticize 
them. Psychologists conducting the 
test had taken pains to tell the 
tested workers the objectives of the 
test, and the workers were genu- 


inely interested in them. It was this 
common interest in a common ob- 
jective that leads Western Elec- 
tric psychologists to believe that 
fatigue and reduced output are 
closely linked with the employees’ 
point of view. 

Evidence of the soundness of this 
theory is plentiful. Shop foremen 
and union leaders know that volun- 
tary slow-ups and group actions 
to keep base rates down are com- 
mon practices. Often ambitious but 
green workers will set out to show 
what they can do only to find them- 
selves ostracized by their fellow 
workers. If the ambitious worker 
persists in turning out “too much 
work,” he is apt to suffer physical 
injury at the hands of his fellow 
workers. Cases of “strange acci- 
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dents,” such as the jamming of a 





Controllers’ Committee Studies 
Post-War Problems 


NDER the direction of Oscar 

Lindahl, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation, who is chairman of 
the Committee on Post-War Con- 
trollership Problems, Controllers 
Institute of America, a group of 
leading studying 
many post-war problems and pre- 


controllers is 


paring to meet emergencies which 
will face controllers at the end of 
the war. 

One of the first activities of this 
group was the preparation of a 
56-page book, Wartime Planning 
To Meet Post-War Problems. This 
book outlines many activities and 
lists many objectives for manage- 
ment during the period of post- 
war adjustment which will follow 
the end of the war. A paragraph 
from the book clearly states the 
committee’s attitude toward enter- 
prise. It says: 

“A post-war economy based on 
the free enterprise system is en- 
visioned by the committee. It be- 
lieves that the profit system will 
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continue, possibly under severe re- 
strictions and regulation. 
Next to the successful prosecution 
of the war, one basic objective of 
business management is and will 
continue to be the preservation of 
capital values. 
Adapting physical facilities, finan- 
cial policies, and operating pro- 
cedures to resume peacetime pur- 
suits in an effort to make reason- 
able profits, which should be per- 
mitted, is a vital part of this prob- 
lem. The burden of presenting ac- 
curate figures concerning values 
and results of operations—-figures 
on which basic and far-reaching 
decisions must be made—will rest 
on the controller and his associ- 
ates. How well they measure up to 
this responsibility will go far 
toward determining whether the 
company will survive and go for- 
ward ; or whether its resources will 
be so depleted that it may, for ex- 
ample, survive only by becoming a 
ward of the Government.” 


close 


structures and 


screw driver into a worker’s arm, 
are mute evidence of this form of 
voluntary sabotage. 

Voluntary sabotage is not re- 
stricted to organized workers but 
is present in almost every factory 
employing more than three hun- 
dred workers. Numerous industrial 
psychologists have expressed vary- 
ing opinions as to the reasons for 
this form of voluntary sabotage. 
Most common is the belief that 
there is no common interest be- 
tween management and _ worker. 
The worker believes “management 
is against him,” “he’s not getting 
enough pay,” “if he works harder, 
he’ll only get less money and man- 
agement will make more.” 

Lack of common ground between 
management and workers at this 
time is far more serious than most 
industrialists seem to realize. Al- 
though they say little about it, in- 
dustrial psychologists believe that 
production could be upped a full 
30 per cent throughout the nation 
if this misunderstanding could be 
overcome. 

If your organization is working 
long hours, there is no doubt that, 
over a period of two months, pro- 
duction can be increased by break- 
ing up the workday with rest peri- 
ods. A safe general plan includes 
a ten-minute break after the first 
two hours work, and one two hours 
before quitting time. Encourage 
socializing among your employees 
and make food easily accessible. If 
you can add music to these breaks, 
so much the better. What applies 
here to factory workers applies 
equally to office workers. 

The workers at 
visited by this correspondent sum- 
med up the situation this way: 
“While it is true that since rest 
periods have been inaugurated our 
output has gone up, don’t think for 
one minute that we haven’t been 
taking them unofficially for some 
time.” When the company’s audi- 
tor heard this comment, he lost no 
time in okeying time for rest peri- 
ods. His comment on his action is 
brief and to the point: “We’ve 
made money on it—and so have 
our workers.” 


one factory 
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« | YOU CAN RENT COMPTOMETER EQUIPMENT! 


¢ Poor chap! He got thirty days in the jug for abacus-snatching — 


when he could have rented a Comptometer adding-calculating 
inet 
ee machine! 


nar © Even though you find it difficult (or impossible) to purchase new 
ur Comptometers, you may arrange to rent some machines through 
for your local Comptometer Co. for short periods of time. 


me ¢ See your local Comptometer Co. representative — ask him to ex- 

di- lain this important and economical service. Or, if you prefer, write 
P I you | 

- direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 N. Paulina St., Chicago, III. 
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What Management Th 


Rest Periods 





Many managers and personnel men have noticed an 
almost universal tendency on the part of employees to 
take a rest period, whether one is granted or not. 
That’s why formal rest periods are spreading, and be- 
sides, many executives are convinced rest periods help 





A DARTNELL REPORT 


OES it help production to give 
two rest periods, one in mid- 
morning, another in mid-after- 
noon? Should food be served, or 
made available at this time? What 
refreshments, if any, are most 
popular for rest periods? 
These are a few of the questions 
asked in a recent inquiry of a num- 
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ber of fairly large office operators. 
The survey, which was not exten- 
sive but which covered a number 
of well-known offices in different 
parts of the country, indicates that 
rest periods are popular, both with 
management and employees. Rest 
periods are granted in about a 
three to one ratio—three grant 
rest periods to one which does not. 
It is believed that this propor- 
tion would change considerably if 
the survey was extended to many 
smaller offices. Many office man- 
agers thought the shorter work 
week would eliminate rest periods, 
but the reverse seems to have oc- 
curred. The rest period idea is ap- 
parently growing in popularity, 
because several companies answer- 
ing the questions about rest peri- 
ods indicated that the idea had 
been adopted only recently. 
Smaller offices do not need rest 
periods as much as larger offices, 
for, as a rule, smaller offices do not 
pretend to maintain as careful dis- 
cipline as the larger ones. Then, 
too, in smaller offices most workers 
have more opportunity to vary 
monotony, move around occasion- 
ally, or enjoy informal, unauthor- 
ized rest periods on their own. 
Comments on the rest period 
idea vary from enthusiastic ap- 


inks of 


proval to a sort of reluctant ac- 
quiescence, or acknowledgment 
that employees today will take a 
rest period whether it is granted 
or not, so why not go through the 
motions of making it formal. 

E. B. Roberts, personnel direc- 
tor American Mutual Liability In- 
surance Company, with home offi- 
ces in Boston, says: 

“The American Mutual Liabil- 
ity Insurance Company operates 
on a five day week, with daily 
working hours from 8:00 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. We have two rest peri- 
ods of five minutes each, one com- 
ing at 10:15 in the morning, and 
the other at 2:45 in the afternoon. 
At these times some foods and 
beverages are made available in 
dispensers; crackers and candy 
may be obtained at various sta- 
tions throughout the building. 

“We would consider the ‘rest 
period’ to be of definite benefit to 
the office routine.” 

Another company which has had 
considerable experience with rest 
periods is the Meredith Publishing 
Company, of Better 
Homes and Gardens and Success- 
ful Farming. Dorothy B. Schaefer, 


publishers 


manager, personnel department, 
reports: 

“We have scheduled rest periods 
in the machine bindery of ten 
minutes each three times a day. 
We also have rest periods in the 
mailing room of ten minutes each, 
twice a day. 

“All other take 
rest periods as they need them. 
Coca-Cola is available and, in the 
clerical departments and where 
possible in the mechanical depart- 
ments, the employees take their 
drinks back to their work place. 
Candy is available at all hours of 
the day or night. Those who need 


departments 
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Comfortable rest rooms, traveling ‘‘snack’’ bars, daily 
rest periods—these are but a few of the devices used to 
improve employee relations today. To the old-time em- 
ployer it is coddling, but modern employers say it pays to 
furnish as many comforts and conveniences for workers as 
possible. Whether we will end up with badly pampered 
workers can be determined only at the end of the war 


milk morning and afternoon ob- 
tain permission from our company 
doctor and they may go to the 
cafeteria when they want it.” 

In the insurance business the 
office is the production unit, and 
few types of businesses have so 
much paper work, or so many rec- 
ords to keep as the big insurance 
company. One of the truly large 
companies is Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of New York. 
J. F. Fleming, assistant secretary, 
describes this company’s plan: 

“A number of our departments 
do have rest periods in the morn- 
ing and afternoon. For the most 
part, they are from five to ten 
minutes. Many of the departments 
have no set periods but each em- 
ployee is allowed some time in the 
morning and in the afternoon. 

“There is a room for lunching 
wherein milk, chocolate milk and 
candy are available for any em- 
ployee who cares to buy them. 

“Our experience is that rest 
periods are highly desirable, par- 
ticularly around 3:00 p.m., as at 
that period there is ordinarily a 
decline in the average individual’s 
efficiency. The rest periods seem to 
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refresh them and to enable them 
to carry on their duties more satis- 
factorily.” 

One of the large oil companies 
with offices in a small city asks 
that its name be withheld, but be- 
cause of the very specific informa- 
tion sent in by the personnel super- 
visor of this company we are in- 
cluding his comments here. 

“Formal rest periods of fifteen 
minutes are given in our central 
transcribing section, tabulating di- 
vision, and Moon-Hopkins billing 
unit. Our office hours are from 
9:00 to 1:00 and 2:00 to 5:00. 
Transcribing and tabulating rest 
periods are from 11:00 to 11:15 
a.m., and 3:30 to 3:45 p.m. The 
Moon-Hopkins unit takes the next 
fifteen minutes each session. The 
employees in these offices are ma- 
chine operators, and rest. periods 


are necessary because of the char- 
acter of the work. 

“Refreshments are not served, 
but the company has a large soda 
fountain which is open to employ- 
ees at all times during working 


hours. Coffee, cold drinks, ice 
cream, and candy may be pur- 
chased if so desired. Sandwiches 


are not available to them, however. 

“All other employees in the office 
building are free to patronize the 
soda although it is 
understood quite generally that 
one trip each morning and after- 


fountain, 


noon session should be sufficient. 
Because of the size of the building 
and location of the fountain, fif- 
teen minutes are usually required 
for such trips.” 

One company which might be 
called inconsistent if it did not 
have a rest period for refreshments 
is Horlick’s Malted Milk Corpora- 
tion, Racine, Wisconsin. This com- 
pany has worked out careful plans 
and feels that they are a definite 
benefit to the working staff, and 
we are glad to include this well- 
known company’s ideas in this sur- 
vey. Paul V. Lewis, office manager, 
says: 

“At ten o’clock each morning we 
serve our chocolate malted milk for 
all employees in the office and the 
factory. It is served both hot and 
cold, and is prepared from our 
regular product mixed with water 
and without additional flavoring. 

“You may wonder why we serve 
malted milk in the morning in- 
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stead of in the afternoon. One 
would naturally expect that a 
‘pick-me-up’ would be more de- 
sired in the afternoon. The ques- 
tion has been put to the employ- 
ees on several occasions, and each 
time the majority voted in favor 
of the morning serving. It has 
been determined that in many cases 
the malted milk supplemented the 
very light breakfasts so common 
today, especially for many of the 
girls. 

“We believe that malted milk 
served in this manner has rounded 
out our employees’ intake of food 
so that they are getting a well 
balanced diet, and this has _ re- 
sulted in a very low loss of time 
due to sickness. We have gone 
through general epidemics of colds 
with a relatively small percentage 
of time lost as compared to other 
industries in this city, and we be- 
lieve that the general health of our 
employees is well above average.” 

A widely known manufacturer 
with offices in a small city in the 
East feels that his company’s ex- 
perience is not worth considering 
and consequently asks that his 
name not be mentioned. But we 
think the attitude expressed is 
typical of many others, so we 
quote his letter, without revealing 
his name: 

“In our offices of seven hundred 
people we do have a five minute 
recess in the middle of the morn- 
ing and in the middle of the after- 
noon. There are candy machines 
which people can patronize at that 
time and do patronize more or less, 
and they could go to the cafeteria 
for coffee, milk and food. How- 
ever, that is some distance away 
and there is very little eating dur- 
ing the recess. I don’t think we 
have any measure of the benefits of 
this procedure. It is merely that 
the people are, in the main, en- 
gaged in sedentary occupations 
and that our treasurer felt that 
this would be a good idea. It is 
difficult to prove one way or the 
other as to the result and that is 
why we wouldn’t want to be 
quoted.” 

It is not easy to maintain a 
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strict schedule for rest periods, 
many contributors report. A ten 
minute period is likely to resolve it- 
self into a fifteen or twenty minute 
rest. National Bellas Hess, Inc., 
mail order wearing apparel house, 
reports this difficulty: 

“We schedule rest periods for 
our employees. Although the actu- 
al rest period is only for ten min- 
utes each it resolves itself into a 
fifteen or twenty minute period. 

“The cafeteria is open to the 
employees at this time for them to 
obtain cold drinks, coffee, tea, ice 
cream, and candies. However, we 
do not serve sandwiches or meals.” 

C. W. Bunting, assistant per- 
sonnel manager of the Crosse and 
Blackwell Company at Baltimore, 
Says: 

“We have a ten minute rest 
period each morning and each 
afternoon for all our employees. 

“We also have a modern cafe- 
teria with food and refreshments 
available at all times of the day. 

“We find this system very stimu- 
lating to the employees.” 

Another big life insurance com- 
pany reports suspending work for 
a brief period on all full working 
days. William J. Harper, per- 
sonnel officer, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, contributes 
the following record of his com- 
pany’s methods. 

“On all full business days, we 
have two daily rest periods of five 
minutes each, from 11 o’clock to 
11:05 a.m. and from 3:00 to 3:05 
p-m., in the home office, during 
which time work is suspended. We 
do not serve any food or refresh- 
ments during that period.” 

That informal rest periods or 
permission to leave offices for re- 
freshments often lead to a certain 
amount of malingering is seen in 
the following letter from K. R. 
Dailey, Humble Oil and Refining 
Company, Houston, Texas. Mr. 
Dailey’s frank letter indicates a 
prevalent condition. 

“Although we have no specified 
rest periods, we have often felt 
that a ten or fifteen minute peri- 
od in the morning and the after- 
noon would be helpful and worth 


the cost. However, because of the 
lack of elevator capacity, we have 
never been able to work out a 
feasible plan. Employees are per- 
mitted to go down to restaurants 
once or twice each day for coffee 
and Coca-Colas, and it is our 
thought that this practice may be 
beneficial. We have some employees 
who take advantage of the policy 
and spend far too much time out 
of the office, but we have never 
been able to successfully discour- 
age such malingering. 

“It is my personal opinion that 
short rest periods each day are 
helpful and conducive to increased 
production.” 

Cold 


worker’s desk is one alternative 


drinks brought to the 
to the rest period plan, and works 
Magnolia 
Petroleum Dallas, 
Texas. E. N. Johnson, of the per- 


satisfactorily for the 
Company, of 


sonnel department, reports: 

“Our office hours are from 7:45 
a.m. to 4:15 p.m., with a forty- 
five minute allowance for lunch, 
Mondays through Fridays. The 
offices are closed on Saturday. 

“No rest periods are granted; 
however, under the supervision 
and discretion of the immediate 
department heads, at periods 
which do not interfere with the 
required flow of work and when 
nature of the work scems to war- 
rant, employees are permitted to 
order cold drinks at their desks. 
Under our work schedule this ar- 
rangement seems to be entirely 
satisfactory.” 

How employees have a tendency 
to take matters in their own hands 
is told by the following letter from 
the treasurer of a well-known mid- 
west food company: 

“We have an office of about two 
hundred people, and have never 
had any established policy on rest 
periods, although it has been the 
practice of our central stenograph- 
ic department to allow stenog- 
raphers a rest period in the morn- 
ing and the afternoon. Although 
no exact amount of time has been 
designated, the employees have 
come to the conclusion that fifteen 
minutes is the proper rest period.” 
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ISITING a _ well-known plant 

manager recently, a reporter for 
AMERICAN Business brought up 
the subject of nutrition. “Oh 
hell, you people make me tired,” 
began the PM. “You should visit 
our cafeteria and watch our 
hunkies eat. After you see what 
they put away you would never 
think them undernourished. All 
this hullabaloo about nourishment 
makes me tired. What I want to 
read about is ways to keep this 
plant humming. I’m tired of read- 
ing so much about the nutrition 
‘ampaign. My mail is full of stuff 
about it.” 

This attitude is widespread. It 
is difficult to believe that we ap- 
parently well-fed Americans are 
suffering from malnutrition. But 
unless many authorities who have 
studied the facts scientifically are 
wholly wrong, a large percentage 
of working people in America, in- 
cluding many who are prosperous 
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Vitamin Programs to 
Reduce Lost Time 


and wholly able to buy all the food 
possible to eat, are dangerously 
undernourished. This is true de- 
spite the fact that many under- 
nourished people eat food in ample 
quantities. But the food they eat 
simply does not contain the health- 
giving vitamins and minerals need- 
ed to maintain radiant health. 

Almost without exception au- 
thorities who have studied nutri- 
tion are agreed that about half our 
population suffers, in one form or 
another, from insufficient diet. In 
March 1942, the Journal of Ameri- 
can Medical Association published 
a report by three leading authori 
ties: Norman Jolliffe, M.D. ; James 
S. Lester, M.D.; and H. C. Sher- 
man, Ph.D., Sc.D. These three 
men are recognized authorities. 
Conclusion of their report, which 
is lengthy and technical, states: 
“Some types of malnutrition are 
strikingly obvious to everyone, 
some are apparent only to the 
physician who looks for them, and 
some are vague and elusive even to 
the careful observer who uses the 
most accurate specialized tech- 
nics. If the first group alone is 
counted, the prevalence of malnu- 
trition will be recorded as low, al- 
most negligible. If the second 
group is counted it will be recorded 
as high. If the third group is in- 
cluded then the rate will be suffi- 
ciently high to occasion genuine 
concern.” 

To the man responsible for pro- 
duction in a great plant this may 
seem wholly out of his province. To 
him it is a medical problem, where 
his problem is to get out the guns, 
tanks, trucks, planes, ships, shoes, 
or clothing the Army and Navy 
officers are demanding from him. 
Actually both problems are re- 
lated. We can not have full pro- 


duction if we depend on sick, un- 
dernourished people to do _ the 
work. And as the armed services 
continue taking our best, young- 
est, healthiest workers, we are de- 
pendent more and more on the 
class of people who are most likely 
to be suffering from what the medi- 


cal men term deficiency diseases. 


What it means to employ work- 
ers who are draft-proof, and that 
is about all remaining today, ex- 
cept women, is seen in an experi- 
ence in the building of Norris Dam 
in the Tennessee Valley. In Wilder, 
Tennessee, an almost abandoned 
coal town, 40 miles back of the 
dam, there were many people liv- 
ing at bare subsistence levels. They 
were vicious, unreliable, danger- 
ous. Anyone who has ever em- 
ployed poverty-stricken, southern 
mountain people knows how tough 
they can be. These people were 
definitely “bad.” TVA executives 
signed up fifty, put them on regu- 
lar pay, enabling them to eat regu- 
larly and adequately. Almost im- 
mediately their work improved and 
in a brief time they turned out to 
be excellent workers. 

Every plant manager recognizes 
the mid-afternoon fatigue period, 
when production slumps despite all 
efforts to keep it going at normal 
rates. These slumps due to fatigue 
are the result of malnutrition, and 
can be overcome only by improved 
nutrition. But this daily produc- 
tion slump is by no means the only 
result of insufficient nutrition. Ab- 
senteeism is to a large extent the 
result of illness caused by malnu- 
trition. Some authorities go so far 
as to blame industrial unrest par- 
tially upon certain deficiencies in 
the diet of working people. Paul 
de Kruif, famed writer on medical 
and health subjects, reports in 
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Reader’s Digest that malnutrition, 
which he calls “hidden hunger,” is 
“rampant among millions of the 
middle class who believe their diets 
ample. It’s now diagnosed among 
debutantes, even among doctors 
who thought their nutrition was 
balanced, scientific. In short, this 
chronic chemical famine may be 
the cause of the vague sickness, the 
ill health, the half life of you and 
you and you.” He reports many 
cases of people being brought into 
Hillman Hospital at Birmingham 
on stretchers, stuporous, demented, 
sometimes dying. Out of 1,729 
such cases in one year at this hos- 
pital, not one died. A few years 
ago, before the discovery of vita- 
mins, these diseases killed nearly 
50 per cent of those ill enough to 
be hospitalized. Today, they are 
given massive shots of pure vita- 
min chemicals and some of the re- 
coveries are all but miraculous. 
“It is next door to resurrection,” 
he declares. 

Today these pure chemical vita- 
mins are available to industry in 
inexpensive tablets which are being 
administered daily to thousands of 
workers. One of the first men to 
try vitamins in industry was 
Leighton Wilkie, president, Conti- 
nental Machines, Inc., who began 
giving vitamin pills daily to work- 
ers three years ago and continues 
the program today after much 
favorable comment from workers. 
In 1942 the vitamin program 
started on October 1, a month or 
more earlier than in _ previous 
years. Mr. Wilkie operates three 
companies, Continental Machines, 
Inc., Doall Company, Inc., and 
Contour Saws, Inc., the first at 
Minneapolis, and the other two at 
Des Plaines, Illinois. 


Since distribution of vitamin 
capsules, an executive of Mr. 
Wilkie’s company reports that 


eight out of three hundred and 
fifty workers were the highest num- 
ber absent on any one day. Prior 
to vitamin distribution there were 
times in February when more than 
half the employees would be absent. 
‘In the Wilkie organizations cap- 
sules are distributed every day at 
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10 a.m. which starts a rest period. 
They are distributed in paper 
cups on which appears this mes- 
sage: “Help Yourself to Health 
with a DOALL Vitamin Tablet.” 
Following this slogan is a chemical 
analysis of the tablets furnished, 
plus the phrase, “For employees 
only of Doall Company, Contour 
Saws, Inc., File Bands, Inc.” 

A questionnaire to all employees 
brought these results: 88 per cent 
said they benefited by the distri- 
bution of vitamins, while 5 per cent 
said they did not benefit. “No 
colds,” or “felt better,” or similar 
comments were received from 88 
per cent of the employees. One 
man said he could not take the vita- 
mins because they did not agree 
with him, and 88 per cent wanted 
the plan to continue. 

Another company which dis- 
tributes vitamins to employees is 
E. J. Brach and Sons Company, 
well-known candy manufacturers 
of Chicago. In announcing its pro- 
gram the company gave each em- 
ployee a printed letter which read, 
in part: 

“It is our company’s sincere de- 
sire to cooperate and aid this 
general health program in every 
way possible. Therefore, we have 
procured a supply of vitamin cap- 
sules which contain liberal amounts 
of all-important vitamins and 
minerals needed by everyone every- 
day. These are to be given to em- 
ployees of certain important de- 
partments to see whether or not we 
can decrease absences due to colds 
and other minor illnesses, as this 
company wants to provide its em- 
ployees with every known scientific 
aid in maintaining the best health. 

“The vitamins are expensive. A 
similar formula purchased at any 
drug store costs about 12 cents 
a day for the two capsules which 
we will furnish you free. You need 
not take them if for any reason 
you prefer not to. Simply advise 
your superintendent that you do 
not desire to take part in the pro- 
gram, and it will be perfectly satis- 
factory to us, and your standing 
will not be affected in any way.” 

This company distributes two 





capsules, one of vitamins and one 
of minerals, to each worker desir- 
ing them just after lunch each 
day. Superintendents or supervis- 
ors handle the distribution. Some 
companies pass out a supply for 
workers to take during week-ends ; 
others do not. 

While many agencies are at 
work in an effort to improve diets 
of factory workers and to improve 
factory cafeterias and restaurants, 
some recently discovered facts 
about restaurant cooking seem to 
indicate that it will be a long time 
before restaurant cooking will pre- 
serve any appreciable quantities of 
vitamins. Studies recently com- 
pleted by Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology at a restaurant in 
Graduate House show that ten 
vegetables commonly served there 
lost up to 95 per cent of vitamin 
content in cooking, and on the 
steam tables before being served. 
The M.I.T. investigation was thor- 
ough and tests were made at differ- 
ent times, so as to determine vita- 
min losses right after cooking, and 
after the foods had been on steam 
tables for some time, as they fre- 
quently are before being served. 
Other tests made by the same 
group showed that it made no dif- 
ference whether food was taken 
from high-priced restaurants, me- 
dium-priced restaurants, or from 
lowest price restaurants, the re- 
sults were the same. All vegetables 
lost the major portion of vitamin 
content in cooking and serving. 

Here, then, are the problems of 
the industrialist who wants to re- 
duce absenteeism, to lessen the fre- 
quency and length of colds, who 
wants alert, healthy workers. He 
may be certain that from one-half 
to three-fourths of his workers are 
not obtaining proper nutrition at 
home. They do not receive proper 
nutrition from their lunch boxes, 
nor from the company cafeteria, 
or other restaurants. Education is 
a long, almost hopeless task. The 
war will be over before nutrition 
results can be achieved on any ap- 
preciable scale. Vitamins, admin- 
istered daily to workers, seem to 
be the only answer. 
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« After 35 years, the Army goe* from the pistol to the 
carbine. This ill be the weapon for all officers Up t© the 
rank of captain, and for the supporting troops that car- 
ried pistols and relied on riflemen for defense. The new 
ec Winchester light, chort-barreled carbine has range 
Wy enough to be a weapon of offense: whereas the .49- 
caliber pistol is purely a defensive weapon. The Win- 
} chester carbine is rated high, and 1s judged to increase 
the fire power of the infantry regiment by 33 pet 
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New problems daily are the lot of the office manager attempting to carry on with 
the manpower shortage and the Government’s hurricane of new questionnaires to 


be filled out. But that’s what we have office managers for—to do the impossible 





YPEWRITERS are 

into government use through the 
WPB’s purchase plan, but too 
slowly to supply the Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission with ma- 
chines as needed. Admiral King 
recently ordered taking up of 
every other typewriter in Navy 
offices in Washington. Collection 
was made overnight, and next 


coming 


morning every other stenographer 
and typist was without a machine. 
Soon the work schedules were re- 
arranged so that one girl took dic- 
tation while another typed. It is 
possible to almost double the use 
of many machines by arranging to 
rotate use of machines, so that no 
machine is idle while a stenogra- 
pher takes dictation, does filing or 
any of the many duties usually 
performed by 
Knack is to convince stenogra- 


stenographers. 


phers and typists of the necessity 
for rearranging work so that all 
nontyping work is done in one 
period, leaving the machine avail- 
able for another typist during this 
period. 


* 
ancy committee of the 
National Office 


Association has 


Management 
done excellent 
work in compiling suggestions for 
use of business in eliminating need 
for typewriters. Many of these 
suggestions appeared in the Sep- 
tember issue of AMERICAN Bust- 
NEss in an article, “When You 
Must Produce More with Fewer 
Employees.” Other suggestions in- 
cluded in the Office Management 
Association report are: Recall ma- 
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chines at employee homes. Encour- 
age employees to lend personally 
owned machines to the company 
for the duration. Purchase or rent 
personally owned portables or old 
model machines in usable condi- 
tion. Scheduling machines to the 
work, either within departments or 
between departments. Machines on 
movable stands can easily be 
shifted as work peaks develop. 
Stagger dictating time and hours 
of work, including starting time 
and lunch hours to make individu- 
ally assigned machines available 


for short period users. 
* 
—_aeiecaheagate form stationery, 


snap-out, easy-out, spot and 
one-time carbon forms are also 
suggested to eliminate time lost in 
collating, aligning, inserting, and 
separating carbons 
AMERICAN Bustvess has been cam- 


and copies. 


paigning for these savings for 
many years now and has printed 
many ideas which save time in all 
phases of correspondence, statis- 
tical reports, billing, invoicing, 
purchasing, receiving, and other 
records. 


* 
ANDWRITTEN 


returning to business offices in 


records are 


many places where machine-writ- 
ten records would be preferable, or 
where machine-written records 
have been used so long as there 
were machines available. There are 
places where typewriters were 
used only intermittently, perhaps 


only a total of one or two hours 








daily. These machines can be picked 
up and autographic registers or 
continuous forms, or books with 
used with 
handwritten Remember 
this: Registers which provide for 
locked-in duplicates for auditing 
so that 


pre-inserted carbons 


records. 


purposes are available, 
there is no danger whatever in los- 


ing valuable records. 
* 


OND deduction plan of Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company is en- 

abling this company to mail bonds 
paid for by employee deductions 
promptly. Here is the company’s 
description of the plan: Accounts 
are handled on a special ledger 
card which carries anticipated bal- 
ances, predetermined and listed ac- 
cording to the payroll deduction 
authorized. 

Entries are made by placing a 
date (agreeing with the date of 
pay) in the proper column before 
each “balance” figure. A ledger 
‘ard covering a $5.00 payroll de- 
duction will reflect anticipated bal- 
ances of $5.00, $10, $15, and $20; 
then an $18.75 debit entry and 
next $1.25, $6.25, $11.25, ete. 

If the first deduction is made 
on August 21, that date is placed 
by a rubber stamp before the first 
$5.00 entry, indicating that the 
employee, as of that date, had 
$5.00 to his credit. The use of 
alternate colored ink for making 
the date 
checking for possible entries. 


impressions facilitates 


Each week day is a pay day at 
Caterpillar in that certain depart- 


ments are paid each Monday, and 
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E. F. BURTON, Chief Engineer of the parent plant, is one 
of many Douglas executives who depend upon Dicta- 
phone to help them get things done. Says Mr. Burton: 
“We have found Dictaphone adaptable to a wide range 
of uses, not merely for dictation of correspondence but 
even for such special purposes as recording data during 


test flights. It has been my experience that this ma- 
chine is an efficiency aid quite in accord with our 


wartime theme . . 
minute counts.” 


. every 


Helping to 


RY MINUTE COUNT 


at Douglas... 


N Douglas Aircraft Company’s Cal- 

ifornia plants, as in its Midwestern 
factories, fast and formidable Douglas- 
made military airplanes are rolling off 
the assembly lines in record-breaking 
numbers. 


Managing the vast Douglas organiza- 
tion, coordinating the huge army of 
Douglas production soldiers, and solv- 
ing the daily technical and administra- 
tive problems, require enough depart- 
ments to run a good-sized city. It’s a 
tough job—a job that requires the full 
use of every modern time-saving and 
labor-saving tool available. 


That is why Dictaphone equipment is 
so important a part of the Douglas or- 
ganization. Dictaphones are geared right 
into the production set-up. 


Giving Wings to Words .. . Here, as at 
hundreds of other vital war plants, Dic- 
taphone dictating machines are helping 
hard-pressed executives do more work 
in less time. 


Some of these men seldom write a let- 
ter. They are using their Dictaphones to 
issue instructions, to record flash ideas 
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VIVIAN ENGELBRECHT, secretary to A. M. Rochlen, Douglas 
Director of Industrial and Public Relations, says: “There 
is a warm spot in my heart for Dictaphone. The executive 
for whom I work has become a human dynamo in these 
critical days, but our Dictaphones enable me to keep pace.” 


XJ 


eee ee See 


OFFICE ORGANIZATION as well as production lines at Douglas 


and long reports, to digest government 
rulings, and to prepare analyses of en- 
gineering findings. They are dictating 
memos to avoid needlessly interrupting 
the work of their associates and because 
they can dictate at any time without 
requiring the presence of a secretary, 
they are finding it convenient to confirm 
important phone calls, oral instructions 
and conference highlights on the spot. 


Meanwhile, the elimination of two-per- 
son dictation leaves the secretaries free 
to handle phone calls and visitors, and 
perform other important secretarial 
duties. 


In these critical times, when all Dicta- 
phone users are faced with the urgent 
necessity of getting more done in less 
time, such effective application of the 
Dictaphone method has special signifi- 
cance. 


IN the 

Central 

Transcribing 

Department at 

Douglas Dictaphone 

cylinders are swiftly and skilfully transcribed. 


are streamlined. Personnel of the Parts Sales Department 
use Dictaphones to record parts lists and data to speed vital 
shipments. 


Munitions and Materiel .. . All Dicta- 
phone factory facilities are now engaged 
in turning out remote control aiming 
and firing devices for anti-aircraft guns, 
and other precision instruments for the 
armed forces and war industries. Thus 
the skill developed by Dictaphone Cor- 
poration in the manufacture of Dicta- 
phone equipment is contributing in 
helping to provide actual munitions and 
materiel for America’s war require- 
ments. 


DICTAPHONE 


ACOUSTICORD DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRICORD RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dicta- 
shone Co ation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories 
id Trade-Mark is Applied. 
Seer eee eee eee ee ewes eee eee 
AB 12-42 
FREE CARTOON BOOK-—Shows uses for the Dictaphone 
you probably never thought about. Mai! the coupon and we'll 
mai! the book. 
DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
In Canada— Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd. 
86 Richmond St., West, Toronto, Ontario 


Please send me your free cartoon booklet. 


Name. 





Address 





(United Autographic Register Company Photo) 


Continuous form stationery in the correspondence department eliminates the 
time wasted in assembling, jogging, and aligning carbons. Some users report sav- 
ings of 20 to 30 per cent. This means more correspondence with fewer machines 


others on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday. Pay checks 
distributed average about 2,500 
daily not counting the semimonth- 
ly payroll of approximately 2,400 
people. This means about 2,300 
postings daily. 

Three girls divide this work be- 
tween them and as their cards are 
filed in exactly the same sequence 
as the names are entered on the 
list of payroll deductions furnished 
each day by the payroll division, 
the posting and balancing of the 
2,300 odd entries usually requires 
only four hours. 

When the posting operation is 
completed and results balanced, 
ledger cards reflecting credit bal- 
ances of $18.75 or more are pulled 
and delivered to the cashier, who is 
responsible for issuance and mail- 
ing of the bonds. 


* 
- ebaicooanags drawings is a time 


drafting 


consuming job in 
rooms. Ralph C. Coxhead Vari- 
typer Corporation reports that it 
has been determined that a typist 
lettering a large tracing with the 
machine method can do in a day 
work that keeps a draftsman busy 
five days. The machine, basically 
a standard office composing ma- 
chine, is equipped with instantly 


changeable types and spaces, oper- 
ates just like a typewriter, but 
can take a sheet 20 feet long. An 
astern plant manufacturing cir- 
cuit breakers estimated that fifteen 
draftsmen would be required to 
turn out the volume of work pro- 
duced by three lettering machines. 
Ia this plant average time per 
drawing by hand lettering is five 
days. The same drawings machine 
lettered by a typist required but 
one day, saving 224 man-hours in 


five days. 
* 


RODUCTION control methods 

have been considerably improved 
in many offices since the acquisition 
of huge orders incident to war 
work. At Rockford Machine Tool 
Company, a system is used to in- 
sure “on time” production of all 
parts needed for the same assem- 
bly. A copy of each part produc- 
tion order is reproduced by the 
Ditto process, on an 8 by 7- 
inch Kardex card, indexed in the 
visible margin by order number 
and part number. This card shows 
complete details of each operation 
to be performed, the machine on 
which it is to be processed, and 
the standard time allowed for each 
operation. Squares at the right of 
the visible margin are used to in- 


dicate visually the number of op- 
erations to be performed in manu- 
facturing the part. A Kardex sig- 
nal is moved along the scale as 
each operation is finished, indicat- 
ing any part that lags behind 
others on the same assembly. 

Samples of the cards and fur- 
ther information may be obtained 
from Remington Rand. 


* 
tee teenage letterheads are 
undoubted time-savers in any 
correspondence department when 
used in connection with a device 
which resets the carbon paper with 
one quick movement of the hand 
after each letter is 
John Lawrie and Sons, mill sell- 


completed. 


ing agents of Chicago, report a 
saving of 20 to 30 per cent in 
the use of continuous letterheads. 
This company uses an original and 
four copies, with each copy a dif- 
ferent color to indicate disposition. 
Samples may be obtained from 
United Autographic Register Com- 
pany which produced the letter- 
heads. 


* 
B™ ‘TER use of machines was 


the subject of a highly infor- 
mative address by Grady Powell, 
assistant secretary-treasurer of 
Lane’s Drug Stores, Inc., before 
the Atlanta Chapter, National 
Office Management Association. 
Mr. Powell office 


manager to complete at the earliest 


urges every 
possible moment a survey of every 
office machine, so that he will know 
where each machine is situated, 
and how it is being used. A record 
of each machine should be made 
showing make and model, date 
purchased, condition, and location. 
A statement should be prepared by 
the operators or managers show- 
ing how the machine is used, type 
of work, when used, length of time 
used on each job each day, and 
peak periods with full information 
as to reason for peak periods. 
The first possibility from such a 
list, Mr. Powell states, is the relo- 
cation of the equipment to obtain 
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offices there is a surplus of tables, 
chairs, files, some of which are 
badly needed elsewhere. This pos- 
sessive habit toward office equip- 
ment must disappear, for there is, 
in the average office entirely too 
much equipment tied up simply 
because of an “I have always had 
this machine,” attitude. 


* 


S TAGGERED Another 
point made by Mr. Powell is 
staggered hours, both so far as 


hours: 


hours of beginning work in the 
morning, lunch hours, and closing 
When 


hours. staggering, which 





may be forced on many offices any- 
way because of transportation 
problems, is considered, remember 
to have the clerks who do the 
preparatory work come first. Mail 
opening, pricing, extending, and 
credit look-ups are some of the 
jobs which start the office day, 
and for which some other clerks 
and some other machines must 
wait. If a department goes home 
at night with cleared desks the 
members of that department: may 
have to stall around a while each 
morning until the chain of opera- 
tions reaches them. Hibbard, Spen- 


cer, Bartlett and Company, Chi- 





cago’s great hardware wholesaler 
has been extremely successful 
with staggered work hours for 
many years, With the shortage of 
office machines it seems a shame 
for machines to stand idle during 
the entire lunch period. Staggering 
may enable several clerks to use 
machines during the lunch hours, 
in place of hoarding machines all 
day, just to have them available 
for brief work periods. Liberal 
distribution of office machines pays 
in peacetimes, and would pay now, 
but we simply haven’t enough ma- 
chines to go around and no more 
are available. 





Can We Pay Women Same Wage 


Rates as Men? 


(Continued from page 13) 


They prefer male supervisors to 
female, other factors being equal. 

The above sex differences are 
pertinent to our problem. If a 
woman is well selected for her task, 
her production may equal or ex- 
ceed that of the man who preceded 
her. If the job is unchanged, she 
should receive the same basic rate. 


If she works on an incentive basis, 
she . should have equal oppor- 
tunity for increased earnings. She 
should enjoy the same seniority 
rights and protections as_ her 
brother workers. 

Let’s say this in reverse—the 
only justification for paying to a 


woman a lower base rate than 
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How canned goods can be made to deliver a patriotic message in window dis- 
play. Installed by an IGA grocer, Mrs. Ruth Hutchins, North Loup, Nebraska 
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previously paid to a man should 
be that the job has been simplified 
to meet her lower mental, skill, or 
physical qualifications. 

Many 
starting rates to women than to 


companies pay lower 
men. This practice is justified if 
the requirements of the starting 
jobs are lower; otherwise it is ex- 
ploitation. 

Job evaluation normally results 
in the grouping of jobs into a 
number of grades or levels. Each 
grade has its minimum and maxi- 
mum rates; sometimes intermedi- 
ate rates are prescribed. Where 
grade minima exist, the problem of 
compensating women workers is 
further simplified: pay them the 
minimum rates of the grades into 
which their jobs fall. This is the 
same treatment accorded men 
workers. 

If a woman worker develops as 
well as the men, she should be ad- 
vanced through the various steps 
in the grade at the normal pace; 
if her development is slow, then 
her financial progress can be re- 
tarded correspondingly. 

To many companies the whole- 
hearted acceptance of the policy 
here outlined will mean sharp ad- 
vances for female employees. The 
wise employer will take steps to 
insure that the women so_bene- 
fited are well adjusted to the 
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tasks expected of them. These 
steps should include: 


(1) Job analyses to get job | 
facts and to set selection | 


standards. 


Physical examination to in- | 


sure physical adequacy. 
Eyesight should be stressed 
in this examination. 


Aptitude tests should be | 
used to measure mental, | 


mechanical, and social fit- 


ness. Here is a neglected | 
but almost certain way for | 


an employer to ‘ 


money back.” 


‘get his 


Proper interviews, refer- | 
ence checking, and intro- | 


duction to the job. 
Organized training, fol- 
lowed by periodic check-up. 
Proper financial and non- 
financial incentives. 

Good supervision, including 
carefully conceived, pub- 
lished industrial relations 
policies. 


Women in industry are, after | 


all, our daughters, sisters, wives, 
or sweethearts. Treat them right. 











Demand Cash with 


First Order 


N A recent survey by the Com- 


mittee on Credits and Collec- | 


tions made by the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association it was 
learned that out of thirty-four 
firms, twenty-three demand cash 
with opening orders, nine demand 
half cash, and two demand one- 
third cash. 


By far the majority of firms de- 
mand cash with first orders from | 


new druggists entering business. 


The credit committee reports that | 
this is as it should be, because it | 
believes that if a man does not | 


have enough cash to pay for his 
opening stock of merchandise 

fixtures are not included—he may 
develop into a bad credit risk be- 
fore he has been in business long. 
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t at record, Miss 


~ WHERE is ™ 


Miss J’s head is buzzing with Priorities, Production, Per- 


sonnel, Inventory and Purchasing Records, The office force 
is about to mutiny. There’s too much running around to 
get the facts, and there’s no help in sight. 


Mr. L. is in a dither, too. He never has information on 


hae hand when he needs it. 
Yu 


Plenty of executives have found the answer to this problem. 
They have discovered how to accomplish twice as much 


record-keeping in half the time with fewer personnel. 


They've learned that VISIrecord, “The World’s Fastest 
Visible Record Keeping System,” saves 


TIME + LABOR + SPACE 


Write now for Booklet 32, “Keep These 
Vital Records Up to the Minute.” 


VISIBLE INDEX CORPORATION 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 


ema 








Begin Saving Now for Increased 
Income Tax Payments in 1943 


Employees of Wright Aero- 
nautical Corporation were 
urged, in a recent issue of the 
company’s magazine, to begin 
now to save money for 1943 
income tax payments which will 
average two to ten times as 
high as average payments on 
1941 incomes. 

While payments may, as al- 


Your Tax Is— 
Single Persons 
(No Dependents ) 

56.32 $ 
117.16 
178.00 
238.84 
299.68 
360.52 
421.36 
485.20 
622.48 
828.40 
897.04 
1,041.52 
1,199.60 


If You Earn 
Weekly 
$ 15.00 $ 
20.00 
25.00 
30.00 
35.00 
40.00 
45.00 
50.00 
60.00 
75.00 
80.00 
90.00 
100.00 


If You Earn Annually— 
$ 6,000 
7,000 
8,000 
9,000 
10,000 


Suggests That New 
Workers Frame 


First Checks 


Accompanying the first pay 
check to new employees at the 
Chicago Mail Order Company 
there is a slip which reads, 
“Your First CMO Paycheck— 
How’d You Like To Frame 
Ht?” 

The slip, which is about the 
same size as a check, points out 
to the new employee that the 
first check may be retained as 
a souvenir. All that is neces- 
sary is for the employee to 
sign the slip, turn it over to 
the record clerk in the em- 
ployee’s department. After the 
canceled check is returned to 
Chicago Mail Order it will be 
given to the employee for fram- 
ing, or retaining as a souvenir. 
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$1,442.80 
1,766.80 
2,110.80 
2,474.80 
2,858.80 


ways, be made in four instal- 
ments, the first payment due 
March 15 will be a terrific jolt, 
unless the taxpayer has pre- 
pared for it. To facilitate plan- 
ning ahead by its employees 
Wright Aeronautical prints a 
tabulation showing estimated 
taxes for different earnings 
brackets. The estimates follow: 


Your Tax Is- 
Married Persons 
(Wife only de- 
pendent ) 
7.80 
20.80 
46.80 
105.84 
166.68 
227.52 
288.36 
349.20 
470.88 
674.40 
743.04 
880.32 
1,017.60 


$1,260.80 
1,564.80 
1,728.80 
2,244.80 
2,620.80 


Dictaphone Has 
Guest Office 
For Visitors 


Many business men have tu 
transact considerable business 
in New York, but have no 
office there. At times business 
men have confidential business 
to transact which they prefer 
not to carry on at company 
branch offices in New York. 

To offer a service to its cus- 
tomers Dictaphone Corporation 
has set aside a well equipped, 
comfortable room in its gen- 
eral offices in the Graybar 
Building for the use of cus- 
tomers visiting New York. 
Here job applicants may be 
interviewed, and all manner of 
business be transacted with all 
the services of a modern office 
to aid in the work. 


Caterpillar Begins Training Course 


For High School Graduates 


Caterpillar Tractor Company, 
Peoria, Illinois, has recently 
begun training high — school 
graduates aged 16 to 18 years 
to develop qualified young men 
in accounting and other gen- 
eral office procedures of which 
proper understanding is essen- 
tial to business men. 

The new course, which is in 
addition to the company’s vari- 
ous training programs, is to 
cover a_ three-year training 
period. Training consists of 
actual participation in the work 
of various departments and 


supervised classroom instruc- 
tion. Departmental work in the 
course includes the manufac 
turing, accounting, traffic, pur 
chasing, parts, and treasury de 
partments. 

Classroom instruction in 
cludes blueprint reading, opera 
tion of statistical equipment, 
production scheduling and plan 
ning, and an understanding 0 
financial statements, togethe 
with the general relationshij 
of business enterprise to mo 
ern society and a non-techi 
cal study of company product 
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NESS 


For your 
- typists 
- stenogra ph ers 
- transcribers 


‘ correspondents 


DARTNELL ANNOUNCES 
{1 NEW AID TO BETTER 
LETTERS - A PRACTICAL, 
COMPLETE, AUTHORITATIVE 


CORRESPONDENCE MANUAL 


170 Pages—Size 8', by 11 Inches. Spiral Bound— 
Has Unique Personalizing Feature Enabling You 
To Make It Your Own Company Letter Manual 


VERY office needs a Letter Manual—a compact desk book which will act as a source of reference giv- 
ing the answer to every business letter problem from good letter layout to correct military salutations. 
Dartnell’s new CorrEsrponpENcE Manvat fills this need. So popular when it was first published a few 


months ago that the first edition was quickly sold out. The second edition will shortly be off the press. 


In addition to hundreds of useful facts from spelling to punctuation, from writing telegrams to tips for 
transcribers, this new Manual has been so arranged that you can make it your own company Letter Manual 


simply by pasting up sample letters on your own letterheads in the spaces specially provided. 


. pinnae eleainiacalianesiiiabaianpainbeiniabmnateinmiaiageti 
Price $5.00 SENT ON 10 DAYS’ APPROVAL 


Tue Darrnec_t Corporation 
1660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Contents Include: 


Correct military salutations—Perfect let- Send on 10 days’ approval a copy of your new 170-page spiral bound 
CorresPpONDENCE Manvat. Your invoice for $5.00 will be okayed or the 


ter pointers—Mode siness letters cov- ' , ae 
] ” fodel business letters cov Manual returned within 10 days. Bill to company. Illinois 2 per cent 


punctuation—Tips for transcribers a 
Individual. 

Business letter style chart—Office memo 

° re ‘ Company.. 

technique—W riting telegrams—Layout of sii 


business letters—Spelling rules that save Street.. 


2 
’ 
I 
I 
I 
i 
: 
I 
ering most situations—How and why of ys Sales tax added when applicable. 
! 
I 
I 
I 
1 
I 
I 
I 


time—Avoiding errors in grammar, ete. City... 
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Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 
sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution used 








1. Desk Cards Show How 
To Reduce Waste 


WASTE prevention is encouraged at the 
office of the Farm Bureau Mutual Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, by a series of nine cards calling 
attention to various items of conserva- 
tion and elimination of waste. These 
cards are designed so that when folded 
they stand up on the employee’s desk and 
remain there for a week. 

On Monday morning of each week a 
new card appears until the entire series 
has been used. “We have eight floors in 
our building,” reports W. E. West, as- 
sistant treasurer, “and we printed only 
enough cards for the desks on one floor. 
They are rotated so that a new card 
appears on each floor each week.” 

Copy for some of the cards deals with 
conservation of supplies, while other 
messages urge the employees to conserve 
office machines. A typical card reads, 
“Make your office equipment last for the 
duration. Cover your office machine be- 
fore leaving at night. This protects it 
from dust and makes the ribbon last 
longer. Clean your machine regularly. 
Turn off the motor on electric machines 
when not actually operating them.” 

Another card in the series reads: 
“We Must Reduce Long Distance Calls. 
(1) Answer your telephone calls prompt- 
ly. (2) Be available for expected incom- 
ing calls, or wait on the line when plac- 
ing calls. (3) Make only essential calls. 
(4) Have subject of conversation in 
mind—if necessary, use notes. If at all 
possible avoid the peak periods. Place 
your long distance calls between 8:00 
a.m, and 10:00 a.m., 12:00 and 2:00 p.m., 
5:00 p.m. and 7 p.m. Buy War Bonds.” 

Mr. West reports receipt of many fa- 
vorable comments about the plan. 


2. Del Monte Promotes 
‘““Buy for a Week’’ Idea 


LABOR saving for the grocer is the 
purpose of a promotion campaign ap- 
pearing over the signature of famed 
“Calpack”—California Packing Company 
and being explained in full-page news- 
paper advertisements. Idea behind the 
campaign is to induce consumers to plan 
meals a week ahead and buy for an 
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The milk companies were among the last of the great distributors to go to mo- 
torized delivery. Now, just as they were giving up horses, they go back to horses 


entire week at one grocery order. Copy 
explains that the grocer is feeling the 
tire shortage, the help shortage, and 
must conserve both. “Of course, he can’t 
come through with the service he used to 
give you. It isn’t humanly possible!” 
reads a part of the copy. Coupons ap- 
pear in the advertisements urging con- 
sumers to write for a booklet, Wartime 
Meal Planner, which lists the commonly 
available foods, and includes a perma- 
nent handy form for writing out an en- 
tire week’s menus. 


3. One Form Replaces 
Three Formerly Used 


PERSONNEL work has been reduced in 
the offices of Reynolds Corporation by a 
four-part form which serves the pur- 
poses of three forms previously used. It 
is a combination employment notifica- 
tion, payroll record, and War Bond sales 
form. When a new employee reports for 
work the form is prepared in detail. At 
this time it is opportune to talk to the 
new employee about purchasing War 
Bonds and to obtain his or her payroll 
allotment authorization. 

Original is retained in the personnel 
department as a record of all employees. 
Part two is forwarded to the payroll de- 
partment, for settng up necessary rec- 
ords. Part three goes to the accounting 
department to furnish data for costs and 


payroll adjustments, while part four 
serves as a payroll allotment authoriza- 
tion. 

Combining three former forms is es- 
timated to save approximately $500 a 
year as compared with the previous sys- 
tems. Readers desiring copies of this 
form may obtain them by writing to the 
American Salesbook Company, _ Inc., 
which designed it. 


4. Form Aids Employees 
To Recommend Others 


NEW employees recommended by present 
employees are one source of building up 
depleted working forces, but present em- 
ployees may not feel at liberty to recom- 
mend new employees unless properly en- 
couraged. To simplify this job of recom- 
mending new employees and to remind 
old employees that such recommendations 
are welcome, Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion uses a form 81% by 11 inches, top 
half of which is for recommending a new 
employee, and the bottom half is for the 
company’s reply to the old employee. 
Top half of the form has spaces for the 
prospective employee’s name, length of 
time known by the old employee, date of 
application, if any, special qualifications, 
address, telephone number, and the old 
employee’s signature, plant and depart- 
ment number. 
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Bottom half of the form carries ‘space 
for filling in the old employee’s name, 
name of prospective employee recom- 
mended, and ample space for a report 
of the action taken by the employment 
department. 


5. Employee Transfer 
Form Saves Time 


EMPLOYEE transfers from one de- 
partment to another have been simpli- 
fied by a form produced by one of the 
register companies and used by a num- 
ber of companies. When an employee is 
subject to a change of status several 
records must be cleared. In many plants 
he must get a clearance from the tool 
crib; the payroll department must be 
notified; the timekeeper must be notified ; 
and the identification department, if war 
work is being done, must take up the 
departmental badge and issue another 
badge good in another department. This 
is especially important where different 
colored badges are used to indicate dif- 
ferent departments. One four-part form, 
locked in a_ register, which facilitates 
handwritten copies has proved success- 
ful for several of the aircraft companies 
and war materials producers. The form 
cerries blank spaces for the employee's 
name, clock number, date, and requisition 
number. Then the copy reads, “The 
status of the above employee will change 
as follows: 


From To 
Department Number 
Occupation 
Occupation Code Number 
Rate 
Work Week 
Shift” 


. 
The original is the payroll copy; part 


two, the timekeeper’s copy; part three, | 


the foreman or department head copy; 
and part four the file copy. Use of the 
form supplants several other forms 
previously used, guarantees against fail- 
ure to include all necessary information, 
numbers, clearances, and other details. 
Full information may be obtained from 
Standard Register Company. Ask for 
data on “change of status notices.” 


6. Vultee Develops 
Salvage Machine 


AN AVERAGE of four tons of small 
usable gadgets are salvaged weekly by a 
novel magnetic machine recently devel- 


oped by Vultee Aircraft, Incorporated, | 


of California. The apparatus first cleans 
all metal pieces found in floor sweepings, 
separating and discarding these from the 


miscellaneous dirt and trash. Its next job 


is to divide the ferrous from the non- 
ferrous metals. After this is done, useful 
rivets, bolts, and other materials dropped 
during the day by workers are carried 
over a series of sized meshes, sorting 
them into various categories. 

It is estimated that this ingenious 
method of salvage collecting will have 
seved more than 200 tons of valuable 
small parts for airplanes by the end of 
this year. 
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THE GLORY OF DEMOCRACY 


4 sacrifices that are needed in order to win the war are apparent 
to us all. 

The Treasury’s appeals to buy War Bonds, the Government’s pleas to 
conserve gas and rubber, the economies required to avoid inflation, the 
necessity of rationing many essential commodities—all these have become 
vital in the minds of our people. 

Necessity has awakened us, not only to the size of the task before us, 
but to the fact that our future as a nation is at stake; and in characteristic 
fashion we-ai/ are responding. 

Our hearts speak, our purses are open wide; and regardless of creed 
or color or political convictions, our honest differences of opinion are being 
dissipated before the issue that confronts us. 

This is the glory of democracy; that a man may think as he will, 
speak as he will, vote as he will, and worship God in his own way: yet in 
the hour of peril to the State, that which is for the greatest good of all 
is not only his most compelling thought but the strongest prompting of 
his heart. 

In that hour his thought is no longer of himself but of his country; 
and it is as though his soul were crying out those memorable words of 
Plato: “Man was not born for himself alone but for his country.” 


Re Kirwines, President 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


BUY WAR BONDS 














APeCO PHOTO COPIES 


Save MAN HOURS/ 


With an APeCO anyone can 
make exact photographic ¢ 
copies— any size up to 
18x22’ —of anything 
Typed, Printed, 

Drawn, Penned, 
Penciled. or 


Photographed aay 


AN APeCO RELEASES MEN 
AND WOMEN FOR OTHER WORK 


With 5 minutes instruction your newest boy 
or girl can do all your copying work—better, 
faster, privately—-RELEASING TYPISTS, 
CLERKS, DRAFTSMEN and their equipment! 


FOOLPROOF! 

Identical copies — clear, sharp and durable — legally \ 
accepted—Ist copy in 3 minutes; 120 copies an hour— 
right in your own place—anytime, day or night—with- 
out skill or darkroom or proofreading. No maintenance 
cost. Nothing to get out of order. Don't be handicapped 
by using outsiders and their hours! 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY... 


on machines and supplies. Copy important papers 
printing papers at surprisingly and store them against sabotage and air raids! 
low prices. Write today for free WRITE FOR TIME-SAVING FACTS... 
samples. Learn how others in your field have SAVED MAN= 
HOURS and money—whil i oduction. 
KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION se Ah. nn | metre 
Established 1872 
NEENAH «+ WISCONSIN 
*Trade-Mark 


COMPARE 


the Printability of 
these Fully-Coated 
Papers 


% 
rufe ect 
Yervelcoal™ Paper 


imfect 


Levetcoal”® Paper 


Mualtifect 


Lerelcoat” Paper 


Levelcoat* Printing Papers pro- 
vide all the beauty of costly 


2849 N. Clark Street, Dept.D-4 Chicago, Il. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL C'TIES & CANADA 
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New Fluorescent Office 
Unit Saves Steel 


THE F. W. Wakefield Brass Company 
has recently announced the manufacture 
of a new wooden fluorescent lighting unit 
for the office and drafting room which 
provides a saving of 27 pounds of steel 
per 4-lamp unit. It’s called the Wake- 
field Admiral. Ninety per cent of the 
total light output is cast down on the 
working surface; the remaining 10 per 
cent is thrown upward to the ceiling, 
thus avoiding harsh contrast. All wooden 
pieces are anchored with metal pins at the 
corners and cemented with glue to with- 
stand various changes in humidity and 
temperatures. The Admiral is standard 
in 2-, 3- and 4-lamp units and may be 
procured for continuous runs on special 
order. 


Sten-O-Aide—Reviver of 
Office Machine Ribbons 


A SAVING of up to one-fifth of the 
ribbons used in an average office is made 
by an occasional application of Steno-O- 
Aide ribbon reviver. The average office 
machine ribbon is discarded because the 
work it produces is not as brilliant and 
sharp as when it was few. By merely 
rewinding the ribbon through the appli- 
cator device (removal of the ribbon from 
machine is not necessary) the ribbon is 
returned to its original condition, pro- 
ducing sharp distinct letters and extend- 
ing the life of the ribbon itself. 

This device and the necessary fluid are 
packed in a compact kit containing 
needed information and instructions for 
use that any office employee can easily 
follow. Sten-O-Aide, Incorporated, is the 
manufacturer of this latest wartime con- 
servation device. Sten-O-Aide prolongs 
the life of office machine ribbons three to 
five times their normal life and assures 
great uniformity in the work produced. 
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Right Posture Easy in 
Adjustable Chairs 


CHAIRS which are instantly adjustable 


available from the 
Company. 


in height are 
Kewaunee Manufacturing 
Specially designed for industrial users, 
these chairs can be raised by merely lift- 
ing the seat to any position desired. A 
ball-bearing clutch device automaticalls 
locks the seat at the height most com- 
fortable. This locking device is operated 
on the same principle as a bicycle coaster 
brake—when pressure is applied it locks. 
It locks on the upward movement, and 
in order to lower the seat, it must be 
raised above the extreme seating height 
and allowed to drop all the way down. 
The company is selling to holders of 
priority rating A-1-k or higher. Correct 
posture of workers is an ever important 
factor in attaining higher production 
levels, reducing the loss of valued time 
through fatigue and restlessness and pro- 
longing the worker's efficiency and energy. 





Liquid Protection for 
Drawings, Prints 


A NEW water-white transparent liquid 
has recently been developed by Pro- 
tective Coating, Inc. Application of the 
liquid by brushing, dipping, or spraying 
provides a surface resistant to moisture, 
acids, and the like, for drawings, blue- 
prints, maps, and similar other valuable 
copies you may want to preserve. The 
liquid dries to a flexible film that actually 
adds strength to the paper or print. One 
gallon of the liquid, which is known as 
“30,” will cover 150 square feet of paper 


on two sides. 


ie 
Glue Fas} 


LIQUID GLur 
pay —<s 
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Time-Saving Device 
For Labeling 


A GLUE spreader designed for operation 
with one hand has recently been manu- 
factured by the Glue-Fast Equipment 
Company, Ine. Glue is applied to the 
ungummed labels quickly, easily, and 
economically. The label is simply inserted 
and drawn over the roller, which applies 
a thin coating of glue to the underside of 
the label—just enough to stick neatly. 
As messy oozing of excess glue along the 
edges is avoided, this method of labeling 
accounts for a substantial saving in glue. 
The machine is also a time-saver in that 
only two motions are required to operate 
it. Added advantages occur in elimination 
of expensive gummed labels and_ im- 
proved package appearance. 


Calculator Aids in 
Victory Tax Work 


MEILICKE SYSTEMS, Incorporated, 
has come to the rescue of distraught 
bookkeepers, auditors, treasurers, and 
payroll departments with a new 5 per 
cent victory tax calculator. Pre-calcu- 
lated verified answers, arrived at with a 
flick of your finger, are going to prove 
an indispensable, infallible, time-saving 
aid to business offices, large and small. 
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throughout the country. The calculator 
has a cast-iron base and rubber feet; 
cards are mounted upright in a slanted 
rack and drop into perfect reading posi- 
tion. With Celluloid reinforced tabs ar- 
ranged in ascending rows, the colors are 
contrasted and the forms are easily 
readable. The calculator is left-hand 
operated, leaving the right free. 

Meilicke has computed two types of 
these calculators, one with the 5 per cent 
victory tax deduction, and the other with 
both the 5 per cent victory and 1 per 
cent O.A.B. tax deductions. As many 
companies agree, it is a better policy to 
deduct the exact tax from each pay 
check, rather than to deduct too much 
or too little according to a wage bracket, 
with readjustments to be made later. 


Wood Replaces Metal for 
Ledger Trays, Stands 


POSTING trays and stands of wood 
construction have the same appearance 
and offer the same time-saving advan- 
tages as those previously manufactured 
of steel. A tiny finger release on rear 
follower block allows adjustment to pro- 
vide working space. The front and back 
follower plates are designed to tilt, 
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affording easy accessibility to posting 
sheets. A non-skid inner surface pre- 
vents sheets from slipping. The hood can 
be hung on back of stand, out of the way 
when not being used. Made of selected 
hardwood with rigidly braced mortised 
joints, the smooth sanded surface is fin- 
ished in standard olive green so the trays 
and stands made of wood will match 
existing installations. Wilson-Jones Com- 
pany is the manufacturer. 


Substitute for Rubber 
Cement Now Ready 


FREDRIX REDTEX CEMENT has 
recently been developed by the E. H. & 
A. C. Friedrichs Company, after many 
months of laboratory and field experi- 
mentations. It will not shrink, wrinkle, or 
stiffen material and dries to a clean 
transparent film. It contains no crude 
or reclaimed rubber. As it requires 
slightly more effort to rub off, the com- 
pany also offers Redtex Cleaner which 
instantly removes surplus cement from 
fingers, desks, and even tissue paper. 
Redtex Cement acts and looks like rub- 
ber cement, and is applied in the same 
manner. 


INSIST ON 


farsons 
Papers 
FOR YOUR 


Forms 
Records 
Stationery 

* 
Superior Quality 
MADE FROM COTTON FIBERS 
a 


Ask your Printer for Samples 
of these fine grade Papers 


PARSONS PAPER CO. 


HOLYOKE - MASSACHUSETTS 


easy as this! 


At New York’s Grand Central Ter- 
minal just toss your bag to a porter 
and say “Hotel Roosevelt” ... He'll 
escort you through our private pas- 
sageway, direct to the Roosevelt 
lobby . .. Time-saving convenience 
and complete comfort ... Satisfying 
meals . . . Attractive rooms with 
bath, from $4.50. 


25 Per Cent Reduction on Room 
Rates to Service Men 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 








Steel Guide Tabs 





ae out WP mee Tabs & Se 


Unbreakable spring jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards but 

permit removal or rearrangement. 

Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 

Insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 

Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 

paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 


50,500 used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. Louis 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 351, Exeter, Nebr. 





House Organs 











SPECIALIZING ON MAGA- 
zines makes it possible for you to 
obtain your house organ, employ- 
ee’s magazine, etc., at less than 
one-half usual prices. Free sam- 
Dies, particulars, etc. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
PRESS 
623 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 














Steel Signals 





Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
‘Signals—automatie reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 88 Beaver St. 


Ansonia, Conn. 








For Sales Managers 








ILLUSTRATED SALES 
LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales 
letters, collection letters, special 
letters to customers, and drama- 
tized mailings of all kinds. 400 
ideas and 400 colorfully illustrated 
letterhead samples you can _ use, 
costing over $10,000. Yours for 
$3.00. Sent on approval. Prize and 
Contest Department. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 

















siness VIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editors 
of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





THE WILLIAM WRIGLEY JR. COM- 
PANY has recently conducted several 
employee-efficiency surveys and reports 
results of these in their booklet, How 
Chewing Gum Helps Your Workers Feel 
Better and Work Better. Results of ac- 
tual tests in war plants are shown—tests 
made under regular work conditions. 
Plant production managers, supervisors, 
personnel men will be especially in- 
terested in the five important ways in 
which chewing gum was found to help 
workers at their jobs. If your plant is 
engaged in war production, extra copies 
of this booklet containing information 
gathered in Wrigley’s field tests will 
gladly be sent to you. 


~ * * 


TO AID MANUFACTURERS in the 
solution of special industrial problems 
and difficult packing protection puzzles, 
Kimberly-Clark has prepared a_ highly 
interesting booklet, Aimpak—And Its 
Thousand-and-One Uses in Industry. 
Numerous uses of this popular product 
are illustrated in a sixteen-page booklet 
from which many sound ideas can be 
gleaned for special packing or filtering 
methods. A copy will be sent to you 


upon request. 
* 7 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE and interest- 
ing booklet describing the Biltmore 
Hotel in New York City has just been 
printed. In a concise manner the many 
facilities of the hotel are described and 
illustrated. A timely suggestion is offered 
—that is, advance reservations be made 
by the traveling public because of the 
heavy demand now existing for New 
York hotel space. 


* * * 


IDENTIFICATION SYSTEMS and 
equipment have recently been installed in 
many offices and plants as an extra pre- 
caution in plant protection. Importance 
and responsibility always accompany an 
increased volume of business. 
Remington Rand Ine. has devised 
every imaginable type of system and 
equipment to aid business managers and 
personnel directors in simplifying their 
personnel identification problems. De- 
vices such as fingerprint records and 
supplies, fingerprint card cabinets, meth- 


ods of indexing fingerprint cards, and 
many other facilities are discussed and 
illustrated in Remington Rand’s plan of 
record control called “Identification Sys- 
tems and Equipment.” Free copies of this 
guide to better management will be sent 
upon request. 

* * ~ 
GLASS BLOCK CONSTRUCTION—its 
aid to industry, its money-saving advan- 
tages, help in temperature and humidity 
regulation, and many other uses are sim- 
ply but effectively brought out in an il- 
lustrated booklet, PC Glass Blocks, pub- 
lished by Pittsburgh Corning Corpora- 
tion. Many instances are cited where PC 
Glass blocks are helping solve problems 
in industrial plants, dairies, laundries, 
chemical and machine shops. One page 
devoted to technical data is particularly 
interesting. Your request on a company 
letterhead will bring a copy to your desk 
promptly. 

2 * * 

"ATERPROOF PAPERS FOR 

GOVERNMENT USE, a booklet pre- 
pared by Central Paper Company, Inc., 
is designed especially to help you know 
the correct waterproof paper to protect 
vital products from dust, rust, corrosion, 
and other moisture damage. Army, 
Navy, and federal specifications are 
listed in this valuable book which should 
find its place on every production man’s 
desk, as well as in every efficiently oper- 
ated shipping department. The book is 
offered gratis to anyone wishing a copy. 

* * * 
LUMOTRON PHOTO-ELECTRIC 
CELLS and their applications comprise a 
highly interesting story in the General 
Scientific Corporation’s latest booklet, 
Lumotrons. The illustrations show a few 
of the practical uses of Lumotron Photo 
Cells, such as counting devices, controlled 
lighting, automatic doors, elevator con- 
trols, burglar alarms, and many more. 
There are two or three hundred types of 
installations employing Lumotron cells, 
many of which are revealed for the first 
time in this booklet. Blueprints are fur- 
nished to aid the manufacturer of equip- 
ment in conveniently and correctly select- 
ing the type of Lumotron best suited in 
dimensional size to the product employing 
the use of photo electric cells. Free copies 
are sent upon request. 


* * - 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC., 
anticipating a shortage in critical ma- 
terials, has developed a Do/More chair 
called the “Sentinel” which largely elim- 
inates the use of metal, yet provides a 
maximum of strength. The “Sentinel” is 
described in a colorful four-page folder, 
The Do/More “Sentinel”, and also con- 
tains a very interesting story on the im- 
portance of good posture seating. 


* * * 


SCOTCH TAPE, that extraordinarily 
useful product ea in vast quantities 
by the Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Company, is doing its share in 
war production. A booklet describing 
this product’s many uses in war produc- 
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tion is available to all who write for it 
on a business letterhead. Of course, many 
of the wartime uses are goed for produc- 
tion of civilian products as well. 


* * * 


AIR-RAID SIRENS, their selection and 
installation, is the topic of a timely bul- 
letin released by Federal Electric Com- 
pany, Inc. It stresses the differences in 
sound distribution and audibility of in- 
dividual communities; the importance of 
properly protected communities where 
human life is at stake. All recommenda- 
tions made are based on actual tests and 
service in other countries under real air 
raids, and offered to establish a basis for 
an adequate system adjustable to local 
conditions. Copies of this bulletin may be 
had for the asking. 


~ * * 


HEAT-FAG AND ACCIDENTS are 
production’s deadliest enemies. In a 
colorful, illustrated folder put out by the 
Morton Salt Company, the effectiveness 
of the usage of salt tablets in plants 
and factories is definitely stressed. Ac- 
companying the folder are colorful post- 
er illustrations, suitable for use on bul- 
letin boards to encourage workmen to 
take salt tablets for their own protec- 
tion. Write for a copy of this bulletin. 


* * * 


PLASTIC ROCK, its history and data, 
is covered quite thoroughly in a report 
submitted by United Laboratories, In- 
corporated. This report reveals composi- 
tion of the product, its application and 
durability as a universal flooring surface. 
Illustrations of its many uses, such as in 
hospitals, school buildings, factories, 
loading platforms, steel mills, manufac- 
turing plants, and numerous other places, 
are included. Plastic Rock is said to be 
especially valuable in patching and _ re- 
surfacing worn or damaged floors. A 
copy of this informative report No. 220 
may be procured by simply requesting 
one on business stationery. 


* * * 


FLUORESCENT LIGHTING informa- 
tion is featured in a recent catalog-book- 
let just issued by Sylvania Electric 
Products, Incorporated. Especially inter- 
esting and valuable is a page of tabula- 
tions showing the recommended stand- 
ards of illumination in virtually every 
type of business and professional and 
display activity—for example, in dance 
halls, automobile manufacturing, 
manufacturing, by many different depart- 
ments, printing, engraving, and a hundred 
or more other business activities. The 
book contains much background infor- 
mation and complete directions compiled 
by lighting engineers to insure maximum 
satisfaction from fluorescent fixtures. 
Copies will be sent to readers on request 
to the editor. 


shoe 


* * * 


Please send requests for copies of these 
booklets on company letterheads. Re- 
quests on postcards or from individuals 
with no business connections will not be 
forwarded. 


December 1942 
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MARKET PLACE 





It will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN BUSINESS to read these announcements. Answer those 
that interest you, so that the advertiser can present the full facts of his proposition by mail. If 
you have something to advertise yourself, send in your own sales message. The cost is small. 
RATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word. First line in six point boldface type and centered 
—$1.00. White space $1.00 per agate line. Display Classified. 1 inch: $14.00; % inch: $7.00. $12.00 
and $6.30 respectively on 12-time contract. Terms: Cash with order unless credit references are 


submitted and approved. Forms close 


20th of preceding month. Published lst of month of issue. 





Incorporating Services 


Sales Agent and Manager 





DELAWARE CHARTERS: Complete service 
$35. Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, 
INC., Wilmington, Delaware. 





DELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
represented; request free form. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 





Postcard Advertising 





Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
over sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicazo, Mlinois. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS—S2,500 to $25,000 
This advertising service of 33 years’ recog- 
nize@ standing negotiates for positions of 
calibre indicated. Procedure individualized 
to your personal requirements. Retaining fee 
protected by refund provision. Identity cov- 
ered. If salary has been $2,500 or more 
send for details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 
Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





For Sales Managers 





SALESMEN’S APPLICATION BLANKS used 
by more than 900 leading companies for 
quickly grading applicants for sales positions 
—4 pages—$6.00 per hundred. Also expense 
account forms, reference forms, auto expense 
account forms, ete. THE DARTNELL PRESS, 
1891 Leland Avenue, Chicago. 








Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMANN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Leuis, Mo. 





ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicavo. 


Used Office Machines 








MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Folder, Dictaphone. Send for Free bargain 
circular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bldg., Chicazo. 





For Multigraph Users 





MULTIGRAPH TYPE 


EVERY FONT is carried in stock and is made 
from a hard foundry metal, assuring the cus- 
tomer of a clear, sharp appearance and perfect 
alignment—these are of vital importance for 
any printed matter. Send for catalog A con- 
taining 40 pages of modern type faces, bor- 
ders and specials; including printer’s type for 
the Flexo or No. 59 typesetter. 


MULTIGRAPHERS COMPOSING CO., INC. 
638 S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 





WITH YEARS of experience in large scale 
selling desires to market nationally a line of 
products. Free to travel the entire United 
States to sell direct or form agencies. Not 
subject to draft. Advise what you have to offer 
and terms. DAVID LUTZ, North Hills, Pa. 





Advertising Agencies 





YOUR AGENTS, mail order advertisement 
inserted all newspapers, magazines. Publish- 
ers’ rates. MARTIN ADVERTISING AGEN- 
CY, 171B Madison Avenue, New York. 





Mailing Lists 





KNOWN MERCHANDISE BUYERS! 


Scores of proven lists, 1942. RABIRO SERV- 
ICE (AL), 228 2nd Street, New York. 





Printing of All Kinds 





Hammermill Bond Letterheads —- 500, $2.50; 
1000, $4.00. Office forms of all kinds. EATON 
PRESS, Gardner, Kansas. 





Credits and Collections 





LEARN ACCOUNT COLLECTING. Good in- 
come; quick results. Interesting folder free. 
NATIONAL COLLECTORS ASSOCIATION, 
Newark, Ohio. 





400 Dramatized Letterheads 





These colorful striking dramatized Dartnell 
letterheads cre used by over 10,000 companies 
for a wide variety of purposes. Printed by 
letterpress in two and three colors, quantitics 
of each design are kept in stock. Cost runs 
from $3.60 per hundred up. A sample set of 
four hundred full-size letterheads in color, from 
which you may order supplies and which you 
may keep in your file as an idea source. 
Complete, $3.00. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
1801 Leland Avenue e Chicago, Illinois 





Books 





A THOUSAND WAYS TO MAKE $1,000 
This book will help you turn spare time into 
money. Tells how hundreds of men and women 
have made money on the side or started a 
business of their own. Valuable reference sec- 
tion puts those desirous of starting a business 
or making money at home in touch with 
sources of supply. 478 pages. Sizes 514x8% 
inches. Silver cloth binding. $2.50. 


HELPING PEOPLE BUY 
The most important things a salesman can do 
to get ahead. A book every salesman and every 
sales executive should read. The author, 
Eugene Whitmore, is editor of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS magazine. It is written for the man 
who wants to succeed where he is with what he 
has. Here’s a book that will build esprit de 
corps in any organization. 256 pages. Size 
516x814 inches. Cloth bound. Attractively de- 
signed and printed. $2.50. 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 

1801 Leland Avenue e Chicago, Illinois 
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SUBSCRIBE now TO 


“CIUILIAN 
DEFENSE” 


§2.00 for 12 Issues 


The only magazine that 
keeps you informed how 
other communities are 
making their defense ef- 
forts more effective and 
brings you news of new 
equipment and supplies 
used in civilian defense. 


More Than 
§2,000,000,000 
Will Be Spent for 
Civilian Protection 


If what you make or sell can 
be used for civilian defense, 
and you wish to tell your sales 
story to 10,000 federal, state, 
county, and municipal de- 
fense officials and executives 
responsible for the protection 
of war plants, a full-page 
advertisement in ‘Civilian 
Defense’’ costs $150—$65 a 
column—$36 a half column. 


Forms close in Chicago the fifteenth 
of the month—issue in circulation 
the first of the month 


THE DARTHELL 


CORPORATION 
PUBLISHERS 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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NEW BOOKS /, 2. 


WHEN THE WAR ENDS. By Stuart 
Chase. This is not the title of a book, 
but the general title of a series of books 
by the well-known investigator, econo- 
mist, accountant. Two of the books have 
been published, the first, The Road We 
Are Traveling: 1914-1942, and the second, 
Goals for America: A Budget of Our 
Needs and Resources. The remaining four 
are yet to be published, but we are ad- 
vised that Mr. Chase is well along with 
his work on them. Many business men 
do not agree with Mr. Chase, but no one 
can deny that he walks up to problems, 
knocks them into small pieces with one 
fell blow, and then proceeds to recon- 
struct them in terms which are both 
simple and at times somewhat awe-in- 
spiring. His idea is that we need to 
utilize every whit of the present business 
system we can, to strengthen it, and 
shore it up where it is weak, and then 
if this is not enough to resort to govern- 
ment assistance by way of large scale 
public works, larger by far than any- 
thing seen in the past. His quarrel with 
the New Deal is that it did too little, 
not too much, in the way of river valley 
development, dust bowl elimination, re- 
forestation, road building, rehabilitation 
of sorely depressed areas in large cities. 
There is nothing half-way in the meas- 
ures he advocates, and to the pay-as-you- 
go school of business men and economists, 
Mr. Chase’s prescriptions for our post- 
war world are startling and bold, to put 
it mildly. His first attempt is to prepare 
his readers mentally for a better world 
to follow after the day when the last 
dive bomber comes screaming down on 
some helpless city, and the guns are 
silenced, for the writing of the peace 
treaties. He takes the stand that we have 
a vastly improved technical and produc- 
tive plant, capable of supplying all the 
needs of all the people, not by fits and 
starts as they have been supplied in past 
seesawing of the business cycle. Believ- 
ing as he does that our productive ma- 


chinery should not be allowed to stand 
idle in periods of depressions, he thinks 
that we can afford to go to great lengths 
to insure employment for all the em- 
ployables. No one can quarrel with this 
viewpoint. Where his critics part com- 
pany with him, is in their belief that we 
have always suffered great depressions, 
therefore we must continue to suffer 
from the same maladies. Many of the 
figures he uses check with figures of 
other investigators. He predicts the 
erection of at least 1,500,000 new dwell- 
ing units a year for several years, which 
is the same figure used by the post-war 
planning being directed by Vice President 
David Prince of General Electric Com- 
pany, whose plans have perhaps pro- 
gressed farther than those of any other 
business leader. Mr. Chase points out the 
need for greater educational facilities, 
tremendous increases in public works, 
such as sewage disposal plants, hospitals, 
health centers, and similar institutions 
where there will be adequate medical 
and dental care for everybody. A num- 
ber of well-known companies are buying 
copies of each book as it is issued and 
giving them to all executives with the 
request that they read and study each 
volume as a preparation for post-war 
responsibilities. In the second volume he 
attempts to forecast an inventory of 
national needs in the fields of food, 
shelter, clothing, health, and education. 

The four titles vet to be published are: 
“The Dollar Dilemma: Problems of Post- 
War’ Finance”; Tomorrow’s Trade: 
Problems of Our Foreign Commerce”; 
“Farmer, Worker, Businessman: Their 
Place in Post-War America”; and, final- 
ly, “Winning the Peace.” We urge every 
reader interested in the kind of America 
we will have to live in and work in to 
read all six volumes. They are_ brief, 
packed with facts and present a view- 
point which is undeniably stimulating. 
The Twentieth Century Fund is publish- 
ing the entire series, each volume selling 
for $1.00. 
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